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*5:48  1-2 


Editor  Barnes  of  the  Herald  sat  at  his 
desk  and  mused.  A  satisfied  smile  was 
on  his  face.  A  young  man,  not  yet  thirty- 
five,  he  had  taken  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Herald,  a  weak  evening  paper,  in  hand 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  a  great  wave  of  reform  that  had 
struck  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 

Surprise  after  surprise  had  swept  the 
public  off  its  feet.  Graft  and  scandal 
were  being  uncovered  in  every  direction, 
with  stubborn  resistance  on  one  hand  and 
determined  civic  righteousness  on  the 
other. 

And  the  Herald  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight — uncovering,  exposing,  pur- 
suing. It  had  thrown  its  searchlight  re- 
lentlessly on  evil ;  it  had  at  no  time  fal- 
tered, and  its  extras  appeared  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  until  Barnes  had  the  exponents 
of  graft  on  the  run  and  his  evening  con- 
temporaries beaten  to  a  frizzle. 

*  First  Prize  in  Story.Contest. 


But  with  that  alacrity  which  distin- 
guishes the  American  people,  the  public 
ear  was  growing  deafened  to  the  shrill  cry 
of  "Extry !"  and  sensations  in  the  graft  ex- 
pose were  no  longer  so  stingingly  keen. 

This  is  why  the  editor  sat  and  mused. 
He  was  supreme  in  his  own  city,  but 
Alexander-like,  he  sighed  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer. 

The  Legislature  had  just  convened  in 
Sacramento,  and  the  life  of  the  session 
had  not  been  long.  It  had  developed  a 
bitter  fight  between  lobbyists  and  reform- 
ers. At  the  opening  of  the  session  the 
big  writers  were  sent  up  to  the  capital 
to  report  on  the  meeting,  and  much  public 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  large  metropolitan  building  asso- 
ciation, whose  lobbyists  were  becoming 
unusually  active. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  day's 
work  was  done.     The  day  shift  had  gone, 
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and  only  the  sporting  edition  was  left  and 
it  was  on  the  presses. 

The  linotype  operators  were,  as  usual, 
on  waiting  orders — as  they  had  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  expose. 

Below  the  pressmen  toiled  and  the 
mailers  were  rapidly  completing  their 
work. 

At  the  head  of  the  mailroom,  Burke,  the 
chief  mail  clerk,  was  behind  a  long  table, 
quickly  disposing  of  the  "Sportin'  "  to  a 
roaring,  screeching  crowd  of  "Newsies." 

But  the  editor  mused.  Suddenly  the 
door  swung  open,  an  office  boy  handed 
Barnes  the  following  telegram  : 

"Sacramento,  January  3,  '07. 
"G.  Barnes,  Editor  Herald,  S.  F. 

"Big  doings — scoop.     No  one  else  on. 
"GREY." 

Barnes  recalled  Grey's  words,  "The 
loads  are  not  on  yet."  He  had  sighed  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer  and  here  was  his 
chance.  He  snatched  a  timetable.  .  Only 
one  train  ran  toward  the  capital  before 
midnight,  and  the  last  ferry  for  that  train 
left  at  5 :50  P.  M.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.     Great  Scott !    It  was  five  now. 

Burke  was  told  of  the  new  project — not 
only  to  scoop  their  own  town  but  to  in- 
vade the  enemy's  camp.  A  dozen  of  the 
biggest  newsboys  were  soon  taken  in — 
they  were  to  go,  fare  paid  and  all  ex- 
penses. A  baggage  wagon  was  hailed 
and   pressed   into   service. 

The  "Sportin'  "  was  stopped  ere  it  was 
run  off,  and  the  first-page  plates  stripped 
from  the  presses. 

Barnes  looked  again  at  his  watch — 5  :18. 
He  groaned. 

At  the  foot  of  the  elevator  shaft,  deep 
clown  in  the  pressroom,  stood  the  wait- 
ing pressmen,  Barnes  among  them.  Their 
eyes  and  ears  intent  upon  a  gong  that 
should  announce  the  completed  plates 
from  the  stereotype  room. 

At  5  :22  they  were  down,  and  in  an  in- 
stant clapped  onto  the  presses. 

A  man  stood  at  the  starting  lever. 
"Are  you  ready?"  "Ready,"  came  the  an- 
swer. The  man  grasped  the  iron  rod. 
Suddenly  the  electric  light  went  out,  the 
room  was  in  darkness.  Mingled  curses 
and  groans  broke  from  the  crowd.  Were 
they  to  lose  at  the  last  minute  for  want 
of  power?       A  match  was  struck  at  the 


switchboard ;  Barnes'  beaded  face  was 
outlined  against  it.  "Thank  God !"  he 
muttered,  and  threw  back  the  cause  of  the 
trouble — a  sprung  switch. 

In  an  instant  a  flood  of  light  broke  over 
a  crowd  of  gaping  men  and  boys ;  in  an- 
other sweeter  music  never  sounded  to 
straining  ears  than  the  deep,  steady  hum 
of  two  giant  presses,  throwing  hundreds 
of  copies  onto  the  flyboards. 

Here  they  were  carried  on  the  trot  by 
eager  "flyboys"  to  the  mailers'  room  and 
tied  into  bundles  of  three  hundred  each 
and  rushed  to  the  waiting  wagon  above. 

Suddenly  the  dreaded  happened — with 
a  sizzling  split  the  sheet  on-  one  press 
cracked  and  the  press  ran  empty.  The 
paper  had  to  be  fed  onto  the  rollers  slowly 
— so  slowly  that  it  seemed  years. 

Barnes  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  5  :30 
and  only  half  of  the  proposed  ten  thou- 
sand were  off. 

Again  both  presses  ground  and  sang. 

The  newsboys  were  waiting  with  the 
circulation  manager  at  the  ferry  ready  to 
unload  and  jump  aboard  the  boat. 

The  dial  of  Barnes'  watch  showed  5  :38. 

"Burke,  no  matter  what  happens  don't 
start  the  rig  later  than  eight  minutes  of 
the  boat,"  he  cried  to  the  chief  mailer. 

A  new  idea  had  struck  him,  and  he  was 
off  for  the  ferry,  fourteen  blocks  away. 

At  5  :42  the  rig  started,  heavily  laden 
with  nine  out  of  the  ten  thousand  aboard. 

The  driver  urged  his  horses  on.  But 
the  streets  were  poor  and  crowded,  and 
the  load  heavy.  He  was  caught  in  a 
blockade  for  a  full  minute,  and  loudly 
cursed  his  luck  when  he  thought  of  the 
bonus  he  seemed  likely  to  lose. 

Barnes  stood  at  the  ferryslip  with  his 
circulator  and  newsboys.  All  eyes  strained 
toward  the  drive  through  which  the  team 
must  come. 

The  boat  left  in  six  minutes — 5  :45 — and 
no  team  ;  5  :46,  no  team  ;  5  :47,  no  team  ; 
5:48,  the  drive  was  empty;  5:48^  and 
a  galloping  team,  disregarding  all  rules, 
came  dashing  down  the  drive.  But  it 
took  it  a  minute  to  get  through  the  gate 
and  half  a  minute  more  to  stop  and  turn 
around. 

The  boys  and  circulator  leaped  on  the 
wagon  just  as  the  starter  raised  his  hand 
to  the  gong  in  front  of  the  open  'phone 
closet. 
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Barnes  was  desperate  ;  he  jumped  at  the 
starter  and  shoved  that  startled  and  sur- 
prised dignitary  into  the  booth  and 
slammed  both  doors.  The  bundles  fell 
like  hailstones  on  the  deck. 

The  wagon  was  clear,  the  men  aboard, 
and  the  driver,  taking  his  cue  from 
Barnes'  wink,  whipped  up  and  drove  off. 

In  an  instant  a  State  Harbor  policeman 
had  Barnes  collared  and  had  released  the 
imprisoned  starter.  The  gong  clanged, 
and  the  boat  swim?  off. 


Loud  and  long  were  the  excited  argu- 
ments of  both  the  policeman  and  the 
starter,  and  it  was  only  at  the  police  sta- 
tion that  Barnes  was  temporarily  released 
on  bail  some  hours  later. 

He  hurried  to  his  office. 

At  9  :15  the  following  was  received  from 
Grey: 

"Made  connections  O.  K.  Town  taken 
by  storm.     All  sold." 

JOHN  RABER,  '10. 


The   Aurora   Borealis 

PART    III. 


"Hold  on !"  said  their  uncle,  "we  had  bet- 
ter make  haste  slowly.  This  going  on  is 
easier  said  than  done.  I'm  going  to  give 
the  order  to  stop  the  ship." 

"Why?"  asked  Steve. 

"Did  you  ever  study  natural  philosophy? 
Well,  if  you  have,  you  must  remember  that 
anybody  within  a  hollow  sphere  is  in  per- 
fect equilibrium  with  reference  to  the 
sphere,  no  matter  what  its  position." 

"Well,  if  I  jump  up  in  the  air  I  don't  stay 
there,  do  I?"  said  Steve,  suiting  the  word 
with  action  and  coming  to  rest  on  the  plat- 
form with  a  look  of  triumph  on  his  face. 

"Easy!  easy!"  replied  his  uncle;  "we 
just  found  there  was  a  portion  of  the  earth 
missing  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter  and 
of  the  same  depth.  This  is  very  large  com- 
pared with  us  and  our  nearness  to  it,  but 
it  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
earth ;  so  small  that  as  we  go  farther  in  its 
effect  almost  totally  disappears." 

"That  won't  bother  us  so  much,"  said 
Ed.  "The  principal  thing  will  be  to  change 
the  angles  of  the  planes  on  the  machine. 
They  are  now  fixed  to  shift  from  five  de- 
grees to  eighteen,  the  normal  being  about 
twelve,  as  the  operator  wants  them  to  aid  in 
maneuvering.  No,  we  can  easily  change 
them  so  they  will  shift  an  equal  amount 
either  side  of  the  horizontal.  We  will  also 


be  able  to  make  better  time  as  no  power 
will  be  used  to  overcome  gravity." 

"Well  said,"  replied  his  uncle,  "but  this 
is  not  the  worst ;  we  have  no  Aurora  in 
here — if  we  use  up  our  supply  of  gasoline 
before  we  get  back  into  the  Aurora,  our 
case  is  hopeless." 

"This  purple  light  in  here  is  much  more 
weird  than  even  the  Aurora,"  gulped  Steve, 
having  already  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 
"And  it  will  help  us  if  you  can  find  a 
means  of  producing  power  by  radium.  I 
am  confident  that  that  is  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  light,  so,  boys,  on  with  your 
thinking  caps  and  out  with  your  ideas." 

"Why  not  get  some  radium  now  and  go 
back  up?  What  is  the  need  of  finding  any 
use  for  it?"  inquired  Steve.  "Why,  we 
could  make  a  fortune  for  everyone  of  us 
by  taking  back  a  few  pounds.  The  stuff  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  much 
as  diamonds." 

"Can't  you  see?"  cried  Ed,  in  contempt, 
"that  it's  the  scarcity  that  makes  the  value. 
Why,  there's  no  more  than  an  ounce  in  ex- 
istence on  the  outside.  Put  a  few  pounds 
on  the  market  and  watch  the  price  drop." 

"If  you  want  some  way  to  use  it  for 
power"  said  Steve,  again  not  willing  to  be 
downed,  "why  not  use  the  principle  of 
wave-lengths?       Radium    gives    off    violet 
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light;  make  the  wave-lengths  twice  as 
great  and  you  have  green  light.  Then 
make  its  length  twice  as  great  and  you  have 
heat,  which  can  easily  be  applied." 

"Humph !"  said  Ed,  "nice  time  we'll 
have  changing  wave-lengths  ;  guess  you  can 
have  the  job  of  measuring." 

"I  don't  know  but  his  idea  is  fairly  right, 
for  most  certainly  we  will  have  to  use  the 
light  ray.  Now  I  guess  you  have  seen 
these  little  toys  in  the  shop  windows,  which 
the  sun  makes  whirl,  even  on  the  darkest 
days,  called  radiometers.  We  could  make 
a  larger  and  more  refined  one,  with  very 
thickly-set  vanes  like  a  turbine ;  this  would 
develop  a  very  surprising  power,  due  to  the 
great  strength  of  the  rays.  A  revolving 
screen  could  be  used  to  act  as  a  throttle. 
By  this  means,  we  could  have  a  motor  that 
ran  with  greater  smoothness  than  an  elec- 
tric, yet  as  simple  in  working  as  a  wind- 
mill, and,  as  far  as  we  know,  perpetual  mo- 
tion." 

"Maybe  that  is  not  a  radium  after  all," 
put  in  Doubting  Thomas  Steve.  "Better 
make  sure  first." 

"We'll  soon  find  out,"  replied  his  uncle, 
as  the  machine  descended  with  difficulty. 

After  circling  around  awhile,  they  found 
a  place  where  the  light  seemed  strongest, 
but  much  to  their  surprise,  there  was  no 
radium.  Ed  innocently  suggested  that  it 
might  be  underneath ;  upon  digging  a  little 
in  the  ground  (which  was  void  of  vegeta- 
tion )  with  his  toe,  he  uncovered  a  substance 
that  closelv  resembled  salt,  but  gave  off  a 
violet  light  that  was  blinding,  although 
there  was  less  visible  than  could  be  covered 
by  a  saucer. 

After  some  loose  dirt  had  been  kicked 
over  it,  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  blank- 
surprise  and  well  they  might.  For  had 
they  not,  with  one  kick  of  a  boot,  uncovered 
more  of  that  precious  and  mysterious  ele- 
ment, radium,  by  a  million  times  than  de- 
lighted the  hearts  of  scientists  of  the  out- 
side? This  was  indeed  more  than  their 
wildest  dreams  and  expectations,  for  they 
had  only  expected  to  find  a  few  scattered 
deposits  but  here  was  the  whole  inside  of 
the  earth  covered  with  radium  chloride ; 
they  knew  not  to  what  depth,  covered  mere- 
ly by  a  thin  curtain  of  dust  which  shielded 
from  the  glare. 

The  crew,  Ed.  and  his  uncle  were  very 


much  elated  but  Steve  seemed  to  be  pre- 
occupied, even  very  sulky  yet  little  did 
any  of  them  suspect  the  numerous  ideas 
on  his  mind. 

At  the  next  meal,  about  six  hours  after, 
his  uncle  made  the  announcement  that 
they  would  get  several  sacks  of  the  rad- 
ium chloride  together  and  then  leave  for 
the  ship  to  go  home  and  make  known 
their  important  discoveries  to  the  scien- 
tific world. 

It  was  then  that  Steve  sprung  the  sur- 
prise. "How  many  pounds  are  you  going 
to  take?"  "Oh,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds."  "Better  take  more,"  cautioned 
Steve,  "you  have  your  radium  motor  and 
I  have  a  way  that  will  double  its  value 
ten-fold." 

"What  is  it?"  cried  his  brother  and 
uncle. 

Steve  then  told  them  his  dream  of  ra- 
dium ;  first  of  the  way  of  testing  for  ra- 
dium by  its  ability  to  make  air  a  conduc- 
tor of  electricity  and  the  great  possibili- 
ties from  this  fact.  Those  he  mentioned 
especially  were  for  wireless  transmission 
of  power,  the  propelling  of  torpedoes  at  a 
wonderful  speed  and  steering  them  at  will, 
also  for  wireless  communication. 

Then  with  a  jump  that  startled  them 
all  he  told  of  his  latest  idea.  Submarines 
were  greatly  hampered,  in  fact,  practical- 
ly useless  at  night  due  to  the  lack  of 
vision.  By  using  radium  for  a  light 
whose  light  would  not  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  yet  strong  enough  to  impress 
a  screen  such  as  used  in  X-ray  work, 
thus  affording  those  on  submarines  a 
perfect  picture  of  what  is  above.  In  fact 
what  is  better  yet  would  protect  steamers 
from  collision,  as  well  as  the  dangers 
of  reefs  by  giving  a  clear  view  of  the 
subterranean  landscape. 

Steve  was  at  last  the  hero ;  he  had 
beaten  them  all  to  discover  the  practical 
value  of  the  new  element,  nevertheless, 
they  all  seemed  happy  over  his  success. 

In  a  few  hours  they  were  on  their  way 
back  to  the  ship  thus  to  the  outer  world 
to  make  known  their  scientific  discoveries 
which  startled  the  world  as  well  as  them- 
selves when  they  realized  their  benefit  to 
humanity. 

R.  MORSER,  '09. 
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*  My   Columbine 

i.  in. 

Across  the  porch  and  reaching  toward  the  When  skies  are  bright  and  life  is  passing 
eaves,  sweet, 

Clambers  a  scarlet  blossomed  columbine,  When  I  have  naught  within  my  heart  but 

Concealing  thus  my  poor  cot's  nakedness,  joy; 

Behind   a   mask   of   trailing   flowers    and  Those    bells  their    heads  in    acquiescence 
leaves.  shake 

TT  And  flaunt  their  flaming  splendor  to  the 
street. 

Its     gaudy    trumpets     swinging    in    the 

breeze,  IV. 

So  thickly  massed  and  tied  with  tangled  But  when  the  clouds  are  dark  and  shad- 
vine;  ows  fall ; 

Scarce     give   the    passerby   a    chance     to  When  care  has  turned  the  joy  of  life  to 
guess  gloom ; 

AVhat  lies  behind,  and  guardianship    re-  They  seem  to  laugh  and  try  to  cheer  until 

ceives.  I  can  do  nausrht  but  answer  to  their  call. 


Are  not  the  birds  and  flowers  and  hum- 
ming bee 

All  messengers  of  One  who  guides  us  all? 

Then  should  we  not  see  life  as  blithe  as 
they 

And  to  each  cloud  a  silver  lining  see? 

HAZEL  HENDERSON,  '08. 


First   Prize  in   Poetry  Contest. 


Overheard   in   a   Cafe 


I  sat  in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  large  cafe 
in  Paris  idly  supping  my  wine,  when  I 
was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  sound 
of  a  voice  with  which  I  was  familiar,  say- 
ing in  a  reminiscent  way,  "So  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  of  my  first  important  cap- 
ture?" The  voice  was  that  of  Monsieur 
G ,  a  great  French  detective. 

I  am  a  man  of  journalistic  ambitions  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  I  "scented"  a  story 
and  pricked  up  my  ears  to  listen. 

After  a  deal  of  low  talking  on  the  part 
of  the  detective's  companion,  the  speaker. 
I  first  heard  began  to  talk  in  a  slow,  soft 
voice,  but  with  great  distinctness,  so  that  I 
was   enabled   to   hear   the   greater   part   of 

*  Second  Prize  in  Story  Contest. 


the  story,  which  I  here  recite  for  your 
benefit. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age,"  began  the  de- 
tective, "I  was  employed  by  a  private  de- 
tective agency  of  some  note,  but  I  myself 
had  never  been  put  on  a  case  which  was 
truly  puzzling  for  any  length  of  time. 
These  petty  cases  were  becoming  irksome 
to  me  as  I  was  egotistical  enough  to  be- 
lieve myself  capable  of  ferreting  out  more 
complex  cases  than  had  hitherto  fallen  to 
my  lot. 

"At  last  my  chance  came ;  a  safe  in  a 
hotel  in  a  small  town  on  the  German  Fron- 
tier had  been   opened,   and  some  valuable 
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papers  stolen,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  currency. 

"The  safe  had  not  been  blown  open  or 
the  lock  tampered  with,  but  the  crook  had 
gained  access  to  the  inside  compartments 
by  melting  the  steel  plates  forming  the  sides 
of  the  safe,  in  some  manner,  thus  forming 
a  large  aperture. 

"As  the  opening  of  the  safe  was  the  work 
of  one  night,  I  concluded  the  cracksman 
must  have  used  some  portable  burner 
which  gave  a  very  intense  heat. 

"On  arriving  at  the  place  of  the  theft  I 
found  the  thief  had  occupied  a  room  direct- 
ly over  the  safe  and  had  cut  a  hole  in  the 
floor  of  his  room,  through  which  he  de- 
scended to  the  office.  Beyond  this  I  could 
learn  nothing,  except  that  the  thief  had  a 
very  peculiar  shaped  trunk  which  the  por- 
ter said  contained  tanks.  The  contents  of 
the  tanks  I  was  only  able  to  guess  at,  but 
concluded  they  contained  some  inflamma- 
ble  gas." 

"What  were  the  tanks  for  or  what  has 
inflammable  gas  got  to  do  with  the  case?" 
interrupted  the  detective's  companion. 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  are  too  eager,"  and 
with  that  as  a  mild  rebuke  he  proceeded. 

"I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  as 
the  thief  had  made  a  clean  get-away,  taking 
his  tools  with  him. 

"I  spent  a  week  fruitlessly  searching  for 
some  new  fact  to  use  as  a  clue  and  trying 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  flame  giving  such 
an  intense  heat,  when  I  received  news  of 
a  similar  burglary  to  the  one  on  winch  I 
was  working,  in  a  town  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant." 

Here  he  again  interrupted  by  "Clever 
burglar  that ;  evidently  he  had  a  campaign 
entirely  planned." 

"So  it  seems,"  replied  the  detective,  and 
then  resumed  his  story. 

"This  second  job  had  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  first,  however,  as  the  burglar's 
peculiar  shaped  trunk  had  missed  the  train 
and  was  at  the  station  when  I  arrived. 

"From  the  description  given  me  by  the 
porter  I  was  certain  I  had  found  the  trunk 
if  not  its  owner. 

"  T  must  get  that  trunk,'  thought  I,  'but 

how  ?' 

"I  puzzled  over  this  for  a  short  time  and 
finally  decided  on  a  bold  move  and  ordered 
an  expressman  to  remove  the  trunk  to  the 


K hotel,  a  short  distance  from  the  sta- 
tion. 

"This  was  stealing,  but  as  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  return  the  trunk  before  it  was  missed 
my  conscience  did  not  bother  me ;  however, 
I  knew  I  must  examine  the  contents  of  the 
trunk  regardless  of  the  consequences." 

"What  did  the  trunk  contain?"  questioned 
his  listener. 

"Two  small  empty  tanks  and  a  larger 
tank  connected  to  a  cylinder  containing  a 
perforated  pipe  running  the  full  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  under  this  pipe  lay  a  small 
iron  tray  or  basket.  Above  the  large  cylin- 
der a  small  open  tank  was  attached  and 
connected  with  the  perforated  pipe  by  a 
small  flexible  tube.  This  was  an  acetylene 
generator,  but  what  the  small  tanks  were 
for  I  could  not  decide. 

"However,  time  was  pressing  and  I  knew 
I  must  return  the  trunk  to  the  station,  so 
I  replaced  the  articles  I  had  removed  and 
then  had  it  taken  back.  Luckily  the  trunk 
had  not  been  missed  and  by  a  deal  of  per- 
suasion I  was  enabled  to  learn  its  destina- 
tion. 

"Having  found  this  bit  of  information  I 
resolved  to  try  to  follow  the  trunk  and  thus 
find  its  owner. 

"The  next  morning  found  me  in  a  crowd- 
ed railroad  terminus  in  Berlin,  vigorously 
searching  for  the  peculiar  shaped  trunk. 
By  bribing  the  official  in  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage I  next  day  found  the  address  to 
which  the  trunk  was  delivered.  This  proved 
to  be  an  office  building  containing  several 
collecting  bureaus  and  the  like. 

"By  questioning  the  janitor  I  learned 
that  the  day  before  a  short,  well-dressed 
person  had  rented  a  vacant  room  in  the 
building  directly  over  one  of  the  collecting 
firms. 

"On  further  inquiry  this  gentleman 
proved  to  have  had  luggage  from  the  rail- 
road office  sent  to  his  room,  and  in  this 
luggage  was  a  very  peculiar  shaped  trunk. 

"Personally  I  was  convinced  that  this 
was  my  man,  but  personal  convictions  do 
not  have  much  weight  in  law  courts,  so  I 
set  about  to  collect  evidence. 

"I  believed  the  thief  would  not  begin  im- 
mediately, so  haste  on  my  part  was  un- 
necessary. 

"Next  day  I  too  rented  a  room  in  the 
same  building,  mine  being  next  to  that  of 
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the  new  tenant,  the  man  whom  I  suspected 
to  be  the  person  I  was  after. 

"The  walls  of  both  the  rooms  were  cov- 
ered with  bright  colored  paper  of  a  some- 
what gaudy  pattern.  In  the  absence  of  my 
neighbor  I  procured  the  janitor's  key  and 
entered  his  room ;  carefully  cutting  away 
the  center  of  a  huge  flower  on  the  paper 
so  as  to  leave  a  loose  flap,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  uncovered  space  I  bored  a  tiny  hole 
into  my  own  room.  Having  completed  this, 
I  took  a  wax  impression  of  the  door  key 
and  then  left  the  room.  From  my  side  of 
the  wall  I  bored  a  hole  of  larger  dimensions 
into  my  neighbor's  room,  using  the  small 
hole  as  a  center.  By  lifting  up  the  flap 
with  a  piece  of  wire  I  was  enabled  to  see 
all  that  went  on  in  the  adjoining  room. 

"That  night  and  several  following  nights 
I  spent  in  my  office  listening  for  the  sound 
of  someone  moving  about  in  the  room  ad- 
joining mine. 

"Sunday  night,  after  eight  nights  of  fruit- 
less watching,  I  heard  sounds  of  some  one 
moving  about  in  my  neighbor's  room.  This 
caused  me  to  cautiously  open  the  flap  and 
gaze  into  the  room.  There  I  beheld  the 
thief  cautiously  raising'  a  portion  of  floor- 
ing about  two  feet  square.  Evidently  this 
had  been  removed  in  my  absence. 

"Next  he  produced  a  brace  and  bit  and 
keyhole  saw,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
cut  through  the  ceiling  into  the  lower  office. 
When  this  was  accomplished  he  opened  the 
trunk  and  lowered  the  generator  and  tanks 
by  means  of  a  rope,  threw  down  a  roll  of 
blankets,  then  descended  himself  by  means 
of  a  rope  ladder. 

"Now  my  vision  was  cut  off  but  after 
waiting  until  all  was  quiet  I  cautiously 
opened  the  door  of  the  burglar's  room 
with  a  duplicate  key  and  entered. 

"The  room  below  was  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, but  presently  a   light  appeared  near 


the  safe  and  a  short  chunky  form  was  sil- 
houetted against  the  side  of  the  safe. 

"So  confidently  did  he  work  and  with 
no  apparent  attempt  to  keep  quiet,  that  I 
concluded  he  did  not  expect  an  interrup- 
tion and  was  unarmed,  and  as  I  was  tired 
of  playing  a  waiting  game,  I  opened  the 
shutter  of  my  dark  lantern,  flashing  the 
light  upon  him  so  as  to  detect  any  at- 
tempt to  escape  and  arrested  him. 

"Then  I  forced  him  to  climb  up  the  lad- 
der to  his  own  room,  where  I  handcuffed 
and  searched  him  for  any  concealed  weapon 
which  he  might  have  been  unable  to  use 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

"After  turning  him  over  to  the  authori- 
ties I  returned  to  the  building  with  two 
police  detectives,  and  together  we  exam- 
ined his  outfit. 

"The  burglar  had  built  about  the  safe  a 
tent  of  blankets,  which  shut  out,  or  rather 
shut  in,  the  light  given  off  by  his  burner. 
Underneath  this  tent  were  set  up  the  acety- 
lene generator  and  the  two  tanks.  Flexi- 
ble tubing  joined  generator  and  the  two 
tanks  to  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe,  his 
supply  of  oxygen  coming  from  the  two 
tanks,  which  contained  a  mixture  of  sodium 
peroxide  and  water. 

"The  stolen  papers  were  found  in  his 
room  and  as  the  fellow  was  caught  red- 
handed,  conviction  was  an  easy  matter,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  the 
penal  colonies." 

Here  ended  the  interesting  narrative  and 
shortly  after  the  detective  and  his  com- 
panion left  the  cafe. 

As  midnight  was  fast  approaching  I  soon 
followed  their  example,  but  before  I  left  I 
fully  decided  to  write  a  long  editorial  on 
"The  Safe  Manufacturer  vs.  a  Scientific 
Burglar." 

ROY    CHATFIELD,    '10. 
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The  Decay  of  the  Neah  Bays 


The  last  of  the  crowd  surged  through 
the  various  exits ;  the  bleachers  stood  for- 
lornly deserted. 

Fleetwing  rose  slowly,  looked  about  de- 
jected and  sick  at  heart.  All  was  familiar 
to  him,  the  white  lines,  here  straight  and 
bright,  there  almost  obliterated  by  the  signs 
of  many  a  hard  tussle.  It  was  all  too  true, 
Carlisle  had  won  the  intercollegiate  pennant 
by  a  decisive  victory.  Everyone  was  hap- 
py and  rejoiced  but  he:  how  could  he? 
Four  years  he  had  played  full-back  and 
only  last  fall  he  had  led  the  Indians  to 
repeated  victory. 

But  now  it  was  different ;  he  was  a 
"grad,"  must  sit  on  the  grandstand,  shout 
and  celebrate.  No  one  thought  of  him,  no 
one  called  his  name,  and  on  the  field  a  new 
man  filled  his  place ;  the  truth  of  it  all  dazed 
the  stalwart  redskin  whom  all  Carlisle  had 
learned  to  love. 

With  hands  jammed  deep  in  his  cordu- 
roy pockets,  hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes, 
Fleetwing  strolled  away  up  town.  Every 
one  was  happy ;  the  college  yells  rent  the 
air  but  he  heeded  not ;  no  one  spoke  his 
name.  The  deep  "Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !"  never 
followed  his  name  as  of  old,  they  were 
not  for  him.  He  missed  something,  he 
knew  hardly  what.  His  days  of  athletic 
glory  were  over ;  what  charm  did  the  world 
extend  to  him  now?  What  chance  had  he 
in  the  outside  crush  of  life ;  a  full-blood 
Neah  Bay  Indian  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? There  seemed  but  one  consolation 
for  him — back,  far  away  across  the  conti- 
nent, his  home  and  a  dark-eyed  maid  he 
had  loved  as  a  playmate  many  moons  ago. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  depth 
of  the  gorgeous  "Indian  summer,"  the  last 
dazzling  rays  of  the  blazing  sun  streamed 
through  the  tall  Canadian  firs,  throwing  out 
golden  bars  across  the  land-locked  Victor- 
ian harbor. 

Olden  days  flitted  across  his  memory  as 
he  strolled  down  to  the  old  Causeway  Land- 
ing. The  annual  "Potlatch"  of  his  tribe  was 
but  a  day  off,  and  many  canoes  should 
start  that  evening  for  the  reservation  with 
the  provisions  necessary  for  the  gathering. 
The  braves,  already  well  under  the  influ- 


ences of  Canadian  "fire-water,"  were  quite 
willing  that  he  should  accompany  them. 

Five  years  ago  Fleetwing  had  paddled 
over  the  same  course,  skirting  the  jagged 
rock-bound  shore,  with  the  wrath  and 
curses  of  old  Chief  Reechelus  hurled  at 
him   in  retreat. 

Old  Reechelus  was  true  to  his  beautiful 
orphan  daughter,  as  he  had  been  hostile  to 
the  invading  white  man  and  his  teachings. 
Slowly  he  drew  back,  surrendering  his  val- 
leys until  only  Neah  Bay  saved  him  from 
the  broad  Pacific.  A  few  years  later  the 
white  cutters  of  Uncle  Sam  visited  him 
even  here,  and  left  him  in  order  a  school 
house,  a  church,  a  store  and  many  things 
he  condemned,  as  concessions  to  the  white 
man. 

Fleetwing  had  studied  the  white  man's 
books  and  learned  his  many  ways,  as  did 
the  dark-eyed  Laughing  Water.  They 
grew  together  to  like  the  "pale  faces'  "  ways 
and  exchanged  little  tokens  of  love,  but  not 
unknown  to  old  Reechelus,  for,  when 
Fleetwing  decided  to  leave  for  Carlisle,  the 
school  for  Indian  boys,  he  flew  into  a  rage 
and  bade  him  never  return,  lest  he  dare  the 
wrath  of  the  gods. 

Time  passed  quickly,  conditions  changed, 
more  young  men  and  maidens  left  to  at- 
tend the  white  man's  schools,  and  finally 
even  old  Reechelus  relented  and  the  fair 
Laughing  Water  went  away  to  Seattle  to 
study  as  other  girls  do. 

It  was  now  five  years  passed  and  he 
meditated  on  his  welcome.  He  dare  not 
question  his  companions  but  their  cargo  he 
readily  learned  consisted  mainly  of  Cana- 
dian whisky ;  the  worst,  he  feared  the 
change  must  be. 

It  was  late  when  they  landed  on  the  long 
sandy  beach  where  many  fires  burned  mer- 
rily. Crowds  wandered  aimlessly,  suspic- 
iously unbalanced,  and  clams  lay  about  in 
huge  baskets  awaiting  the  ceremony  of  the 
"bake." 

Carefully  he  observed  the  many  faces ; 
a  look  of  scorn  covered  his  square  cut  fea- 
tures ;  he  knew  no  one,  and  cared  noth- 
ing for  their  celebration.  He  sought  the 
high  cliff  that   skirted  the  shore  line  and 
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there  sat  on  its  edge  meditating  over  the 
spectacle  below. 

The  change  in  his  kinfolks  cut  him  deep- 
ly. Why  should  they  acquire  the  evils  of 
the  whites,  degrade  themselves  to  this  level? 
They,  the  proud  Neah  Bays,  who  in  days 
gone  by  had  braved  the  wrath  of  many 
a  tribe,  stood  off  the  white  man  and  his 
ingenuity  of  war,  and  laughed  at  the  rage 
of  Neptune  on  the  Pacific ;  they  of  all  ? 
Why? 

Slowly  he  rose  and  started  back  along 
the  trail  to  the  village.  The  streets  were 
fairly  straight,  new  shacks  stood  about, 
and  here  the  home  of  the  chief,  larger  and 
finer  than  all. 

Down  the  front  walk  came  a  figure  in 
black,  fair,  and  with  the  ways  of  the  white 
girl.  "Ah,  I  thought  everyone  at  the  beach 
this  evening,"  he  ventured. 

She  started  at  the  voice,  the  language,  the 
man ;  strange  yet  familiar. 


"Yes,   I—" 

"Laughing  Water!" 

"John  Fleetwing,  you !" 

"The  same  ;  but  you,  why  here  when  the 
braves  celebrate  on  the  beach?  Your 
father,  where  is  he?" 

"Father  died  four  months  back,  you 
know.  Another  is  chief  now.  Chief! 
What  a  word.  Tribe !  It  is  mockery. 
The  'Potlatch !'  No,  it  is  heartrending  to 
think  of  the  disgrace  of  our  tribe.  We,  the 
proud  Neah  Bays,  a  band  of  drunken 
wretches,  only  remain.  I  am  sick  of  it  all ; 
they  are  kin  of  mine  no  longer.  I  long  for 
the  days  at  school,  the  associations  with 
white  people.  John,  will  you  take  me  from 
here,  far  away,  anywhere,  but  away  from 
this  place?     Will  you?" 

Fleetwing  held  out  his  arms.  "Laughing 
Water,  we  will  go." 

FREEMAN   SMITH,   '09. 


A    Martyr   to    Liberty 


A  heavily-clothed  man  was  cautiously 
making  his  way  through  the  dark  streets. 
Snow  was  falling  and  the  raging  elements 
helped  to  keep  the  people  at  home.  Mos- 
cow had  seldom  seen  such  a  storm  before. 
Detection  on  such  a  night  was  improb- 
able, so  the  man  boldly  entered  the  yard 
of  a  little  house  on  a  side  alley-  He 
opened  a  door,  proceeded  down  a  dark 
hallway  and  knocked.  A  big,  intelligent- 
looking  Russian  opened  the  entrance. 
"Liberty,"  said  the  newcomer.  The 
guard  stepped  to  one  side,  and  the  latest 
arrival  entered  the  room. 

A  low-burning,  smoky,  oil  lamp  dimly 
lighted  up  the  interior.  The  windows 
were  covered  with  heavy  curtains,  which 
prevented  the  faintest  ray  of  light  being 
seen  from  the  outside.  Eight  men  and  a 
young  woman,  seated  about  a  table,  greet- 
ed the  newcomer.  They  had  been  con- 
versing in  low  tones,  but  stopped 
abruptly  as  he  entered.       The  newcomer 

*  Third  Prize  in  Story  Contest. 


looked  questioningly  at  the  young  woman, 
and  his  lips  were  framing  a  question  when 
several  spoke  assuringly,  "A  comrade, 
Paul,  do  not  fear." 

Paul,  however,  did  not  seem  assured 
and  was  about  to  speak  when  a  heavily- 
bearded  man,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader,  said,  "Come,  brothers,  we  must 
hurry.  To-night  we  decide  who  shall  be 
the  liberator.     We  will  draw  by  ballots." 

Silently  they  put  the  ballots  in  a  box. 
One  was  marked.  A  deathlike  silence 
came  over  the  conspirators  as  they  silent- 
ly drew  lots.  And  Michael  Murakoff,  a 
young  and  slim  Pole,  drew  the  marked 
ballot.  He  paled  slightly,  but  said :  "Feb- 
ruary the  fourteenth  the  tyrant  dies.  He 
passes  Fourth  street  and  Sebastopol  ave- 
nue every  morning  on  his  secret  morning 
drive.  Then  !  and  we  shall  be  liberated 
forever  from  the  iron  shackles  of  despot- 
ism." 

"God  be  with  you,  Michael,"  murmured 
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the  others.  Then  an  oath  of  secrecy,  a 
few  instructions,  and  the  Nihilist  meeting 
dispersed. 

Michael  hurried  to  the  depot.  He  was 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  anarchism 
over  his  important  task.  Yes,  he  would 
kill  the  tyrant.  His  name  would  go  down 
in  history  as  liberator  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. But  only  the  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
fulness of  youth  could  have  caused  so  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  Third  Section. 

"Third  Section  !"  As  the  name  entered 
Michael's  mind  he  paled  slightly.  He  saw 
before  him  a  picture,  bleak,  cold,  and 
dreary.  But  it  was  no  time  for  dreaming, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  station. 

The  cold,  bare  station  was  almost  de- 
serted. He  had  but  little  time,  for  the 
train  for  St.  Petersburg  was  slowly  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  station.  The  ticket 
bought,  he  boarded  the  train  to  the  cap- 
ital. But  he  did  not  notice  a  dark-eyed 
girl,  bundled  in  heavy  clothes,  board  the 
same  train  ;  the  same  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Nihilists.  Little  did 
the  conspirators  know  then  that  one  of 
their  number  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
Probably  if  Paul  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  it  would  have  been  different. 

General  Strokoff,  of  the  Third  Section, 
sat  leisurely  at  his  desk.  The  general 
was  in  good  humor.  The  Nihilists  had 
given  him  very  little  trouble  lately,  and 
he  congratulated  himself.  The  Czar 
would  surely  notice  such  efficient  service 
as  the  general  was  giving  him.  As  he 
meditated  the  door  opened.  A  young, 
dark-eyed  woman,  with  sharp,  searching 
features,  entered  and  saluted. 

"Cecilia,  and  what  news?"  gasped  the 
general. 

"February  the  fourteenth,"  was  the 
laconic  reply.  "Fourth  street  and  Sebas- 
topal  avenue,  when  the  Czar  takes  his 
morning  drive.  Michael  Murakoff  is  his 
name.  Beware."  With  these  words  she 
handed  him  a  picture  and  left  as  abruptly 
as  she  had  entered. 

The  general  now  became  very  active. 
He  telegraphed,  telephoned,  sent  for  sub- 
ordinates, and  two  hours  later  was  again 
at  ease.  Every  train  in  the  Empire  was 
being  watched  by  officials.  Every  sus- 
pected Nihilist  was  shadowed.  A  word 
from  the  chief  had  set  the  wheels  of  the 


greatest  detective  agency  in  the  world  in 
operation.  Michael  Murakoff  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  captured  at  any  minute. 

*  *  *         "  * 

Samuel  Kurokenvitch  was  sweeping 
the  Nihilists'  meeting  room.  Suddenly 
his  eye  lighted  on  a  small  white  handker- 
chief. He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  "To 
whom  could  it  belong,"  he  thought. 
"Yes,  probably  it  was  Martha's,  the 
woman  who  had  been  initiated  last  night." 
He  eyed  it  curiously.  It  was  of  fine 
Oriental  goods  and  workmanship,  and 
had  a  monogram  in  one  corner.  Samuel's 
slow-acting  mind  was  engaged  in  making 
out  the  initials.  "C.  R.  X,"  he  read.  "No, 
that  can't  be  Martha's."  Suddenly  a 
thought  came  to  him  and  he  blanched. 
"Cecilia  ;  she  was  here  !"  A  sickening  fear 
came  over  him.  If  it  was  Cecilia  they 
were  discovered.  They  had  heard  of  Ce- 
cilia of  the  Third  section.  And  visions  of 
Siberia  caused  Samuel  to  tremble  for 
Michael  and  the  others.  Then  he  remem- 
bered Paul's  questioning  looks.  "Oh,  why 
had  they  not  listened." 

Two  hours  later  eight  men  assembled 
in  the  room.  Appalling  stillness  made 
the  scene  more  grewsome  than  the  sphinx- 
like 'countenances  of  the  conspirators. 
The  death-like  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  monotonous  tick  of  the  clock.  After 
months  of  preparation  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered. "Michael  must  know,"  said  one. 
"Yes,  yes,"  assented  the  others.  But  how 
was  he  to  know?  Each  was  shadowed  by 
the  police.  Who  knew  but  what  any 
moment  might  see  them  march  into  the 
room  and  arrest  the  conspirators  on  the 
spot?  The  trains  were  watched.  The 
mails  were  censored.  How  was  Michael 
to  be  informed?  Eight  perplexed  and 
anxious  brains  tried  to  solve  the  puzzle. 
Suddenly  Nicholas  Renovitch  looked  up. 
"I  have  an  idea,"  he  said  quietly.  "Peter, 
you  are  an  artist.  You  must  do  it."  A 
whispered  consultation  and  all  agreed. 

Peter  got  a  card  and  went  to  work. 
He  outlined  a  heart,  made  a  few  figures 
thereon  and  pasted  over  it  a  card  of  the 
same  outline.  A  few  more  strokes  of  the 
brush  and  the  valentine  was  completed. 
Below  were  the  words : 

"Dearest,  though  we're  far  apart. 
Your  fate  you'll  find  in  your  true  heart." 
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Then  it  was  placed  in  an  envelope,  ad- 
dressed to  Michael  Murakoff  of  St.  Pet- 
ersburg and  mailed.  The  censors  would 
never  suspect  a  harmless  valentine,  was 
the  thought. 

The  censors  in  the  St.  Petersburg  of- 
fice were  working  industriously.  News- 
papers and  magazines  were  read  and 
black  smudges  made  on  objectionable  sec- 
tions. Private  correspondence  was  dealt 
with  as  severely  as  any  other  mail.  The 
department  had  been  doubly  strict  since 
the  order  from  General  Strokoff  of  the 
Third  Section. 

Isaac  Moleski,  an  assistant  censor,  was 
working  hard.  He  was  ambitious,  anx- 
ious to  please  his  superiors  and  keen- 
witted. It  was  clever  matter  indeed 
which  escaped  detection  when  in  Isaac's 
hands. 

As  he  opened  an  envelope  a  prettily- 
painted  card  fell  out.  "Some  fool  Ameri- 
can valentine,"  he  sniffed  disgustedly,  and 
was  about  to  put  it  back.  But  he  noticed 
that  it  seemed  different  from  the  usual 
kind.  It  was  hand-painted.  He  saw  a 
raised  heart.  "Strange,"  he  muttered. 
"First  hand-painted  affair  I've  ever  seen." 
Carefully  he  scrutinized  it.  The  rhyme 
sounded  strange.  Had  it  a  hidden  mean- 
ing?    He  thought  so  as  he  read: 

"Dearest,  though  we're  far  apart, 
Your  fate  you'll  find  in  your  true  heart." 

Again  and  again  he  read  the  lines. 
Something  was  certainly  mysterious.  An 
inspiration  made  him  take  his  knife.  He 
slipped  the  blade  under  an  edge  of  the 
heart  which  had  not  been  pasted  down. 
And,  lo  !  the  cardboard  came  off,  and  there 
Isaac  read  in  the  space : 

"Discovered  by  police.  Abandon  at- 
tempt and  lie  low." 

This  was  certainly  interesting.  Ex- 
cusing himself  he  visited  General  Strok- 
off. The  general  was  busy,  and  curtly 
asked  Isaac  what  he  wanted. 

Isaac  handed  him  the  valentine.  The 
general  took  it  and  read  the  note.  It  in- 
terested him.  Michael  Murakoff  was  the 
name.  It  sounded  familiar.  Yes,  he  re- 
membered.     Cecilia  1      Then    he    took    a 


piece  of  paper,  pasted  it  over  the  writing, 
again  put  on  the  heart,  and  remailed  the 
valentine.  It  was  addressed  to  Michael 
Murakoff. 

February  the  thirteenth  dawned. 
Michael  Murakoff  sat  in  his  dingy  quar- 
ters and  anxiously  awaited  news  from  his 
comrades.  "Strange,"  he  thought.  "Nich- 
olas was  to  have  come  yesterday  and  let 
me  know  if  all  was  well.  Probably  we 
have  been  discovered."  And  the  thought 
caused  the  young  man  to  shudder.  He 
was  nervous  as  it  was,  and  this  additional 
horror  increased  his  fears. 

A  step  outside  and  the  postman  flung 
a  letter  in  front  of  the  door.  Michael 
opened  it  eagerly.  From  it  fell  a  valen- 
tine. Disappointed,  he  gazed  at  it  vague- 
ly. The  rhyme  seemed  peculiar.  He 
read  it  over  again — 

"Dearest,  though  we're  far  apart, 
Your  fate  you'll  find  in  your  true  heart." 

Michael  noticed  the  heart.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  pasted  on.  An  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Probably  a  message  was  in  the 
heart.  With  trembling  hands  he  re- 
moved the  covering  and  there  in  black  ink 
read : 

"All  well ;  remember  the  fourteenth ; 
Fourth  and  Sebastopol  avenue." 

It  was  February  the  fourteenth.  The 
narrow  Sebastopol  avenue  was  almost  de- 
serted. Snow  had  fallen  overnight  and  a 
few  sleds  were  slowly  making  their  way 
through  the  drift. 

Near  Fourth  street  a  man  was  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down.  He  wore  a  large 
overcoat  and  carried  something  in  his 
pocket.  It  seemed  quite  a  worry  to  him, 
for  he  constantly  put  his  hand  in  to  see 
if  it  was  still  there.  Uneasily  he  gazed 
about,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
Yes,  there  was  the  Czar's  sled.  A  cov- 
ered sled  drawn  by  two  large  horses  was 
coming  up  the  street.  Behind  followed 
but  two  Cossacks.  The  Czar  always  took 
this  opportunity  to  obtain  a  little  fresh  air 
without  being  endangered  by  publicity. 

The  man  in  the  overcoat  watched  them 
eagerly.  His  hand  went  in  his  pocket. 
Nearer  came    the    sled,  and    craftier  ap- 
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peared  the  man.  The  sled  was  opposite 
Fourth  street.  Suddenly  the  man  pulled 
something  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a 
black  cylinder.  He  raised  his  hand.  A 
shot,  and  the  arm  fell  limp  by  his  side. 
Out  of  the  nearest  house  rushed  soldiers. 


The  Nihilist  ran  but  they  grabbed  him. 
Submissively,  he  was  taken  to  the  Third 
Section,  and  then  to  Siberia.  That  was 
all. 

The  Czar  rode  on  unmolested. 

VICTOR  LENZEN,  '09. 


The  Fate  of  Harry  Oakley 


The  first  time  I  saw  Harry  Oakley  he 
was  standing  in  the  "square"  of  the 
steamship  Sierra,  as  she  lay  at  Broadway 
dock  two  hours  before  sailing  for  Sydney, 
Australia.  He  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Black,  the  second  assistant  engineer. 
The  man's  clothes  were  of  stylish  cut  but 
mud-bespattered,  and  his  brown  derby 
hat  was  dented  in.  His  haggard  face  and 
bloodshot  eyes  were  convincing  proof  of 
a  recent  round  of  dissipation.  Being 
short  of  coal-passers,  Black  told  the  fel- 
low to  get  some  duds  and  get  back  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Oakley  was  on  the 
first  night  out,  just  after  the  eight  to 
twelve  watch.  He  had  just  come  off 
watch  and  was  dragging  himself  along 
the  alleyway  to  the  firemen's  fo'c's'le.  A 
sleeveless  undershirt,  a  pair  of  blue  over- 
alls and  heavy  working  shoes  comprised 
his  clothes.  He  was  seasick  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  feverish  glint  through  his 
mask  of  coal  dust. 

After  we  left  Honolulu  the  coal  ran 
back  in  the  bunkers  and  the  coal-passers 
were  worked  hard.  Oakley  received  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  cursing  from 
the  firemen  for  not  having  the  coal  out. 
Indeed,  on  many  occasions,  the  Chilean 
stoker  on  the  after  fires  exhausted  his 
vocabulary  in  English  and  was  forced  to 
rely  on  Spanish  until  out  of  breath. 

We  were  twelve  clays  out  of  Honolulu 
when  just  before  eight  bells  on  the  eight 
to  twelve  watch  the  crew  in  the  for'ard 
fireroom  was  startled  by  a  terrifying 
shriek  issuing  from  the  starboard  bunk- 
ers.    A  moment  later,  Oakley,  wild-eyed 


and  yelling,  sprang  into  the  room.  With 
another  inarticulate  cry  he  started  aft 
through  the  alley  to  reach  the  after  fire- 
room. 

"Dutch,"  the  water  tender,  thinking  the 
man  mad,  sprang  toward  him  and  his 
right  arm  shot  out.  The  coal-passer 
swaved,  staggered  and  then  pitched  for- 
ward on  the  plates. 

He  was  then  bound  and  carried  to  his 
bunk ;  then  the  steward  was  summoned. 
That  dignitary  dressed  a  gash  on  his  lip, 
gave  him  several  jolts  of  whisky  and  told 
him  to  lay  off  for  a  day.  He  told  Black 
the  fellow  had  had  a  fit. 

Oakley  spent  the  next  day  on  deck, 
sitting  apart  and  writing  in  a  tablet.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  clothes  he  came  aboard 
in,  but  they  were  well  brushed  and  he 
presented  a  fair  appearance  save  for  his 
swollen  lip.  That  evening  he  gave  Black 
a  large  sealed  envelope,  and  told  him  not 
to  open  it  until  he  reached  Sydney. 

Late  the  next  night  the  officer  on  the 
bridge  was  startled  by  a  cry,  and  saw  a 
dark  form  leap  over  the  bow. 

"Man  overboard"  was  sung  out  on 
deck.  The  hand  on  the  "telegraph" 
swung  to  "stop"  in  the  engine  room,  and 
the  big  steamer  lay  still.  A  search  in  a 
small  boat  failed  to  locate  any  one,  but 
the  next  morning  Harry  Oakley  was  post- 
ed in  the  log  as  missing. 

On  the  first  day  in  Sydney,  when  I 
came  up  to  the  room  Black  handed  me 
the  envelope  which  the  luckless  coal- 
passer  had  given  him.  I  read  the  follow- 
ing statement,  written  in  a  good  hand : 
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"S.  S.  Sierra, 

"Aug.  12,  190—. 

"To  whom  it  may  concern  :  My  name, 
Harry  Oakley,  is  assumed.  My  father  is 
a  wealthy  pork  packer  in  Chicago.  It 
will  be  two  years  on  September  3  since 
I  was  a  junior  student  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Yale  University. 

"I  was  a  member  of  a  secret  society 
known  as  the  'Red  Wings,'  composed  of 
ten  junior  law  students.  The  purpose  of 
this  society  was  the  furtherance  of  good 
fellowship  'among  the  members.  On  the 
fifth  Monday  after  the  fall  semester  had 
begun  the  society  prepared  for  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  member,  the  son  of  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  politician  of  note. 

"Our  ritual  was  prepared  after  the  form 
of  'stunts'  and  a  few  inventions  of  the 
members.  It  was  arranged  to  meet  the 
new  member  in  Brookdale,  a  suburb  of 
the  college  town,  at  11  :45  P.  M.  He  was 
accompanied  there  by  a  member,  and  the 
others  went  there  in  twos  and  threes  dur- 
ing the  evening.  At  11  :45  they  all  met  in 
a  little  deserted  shanty  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

"Near  the  shanty  was  a  pond  surround- 
ed by  willows,  through  which  the  moon 
shone  and  played  upon  the  water.  A 
slight  wind  rustled  through  the  trees  and 
caused  the  moonbeams  to  dance  in  a 
weird  manner.  It  was  a  setting  ideal  for 
our  plans. 

"After  terrifying  our  future  brother- 
member  with  diabolically  ingenious  de- 
vices in  the  shanty  he  was  led  blind- 
folded from  the  building.  This  was  to  be 
the  grand  finale  to  the  ceremonies.  Sol- 
emnly he  was  led  to  the  pool.  A  plank 
had  been  placed  on  the  bank  and  extend- 
ed some  six  feet  out  over  the  water.  A 
rope  was  attached  to  one  of  the  victim's 
ankles  by  means  of  a  ring  and  the  other 
end  was  held  by  one  of  his  tormentors. 


"He  was  led  to  the  plank  and  told  to 
walk  until  he  was  tired.  Trembling,  he 
started  to  walk,  the  fellow  with  the  rope 
treacling  noiselessly  after  him.  As  the 
victim  slipped  off  the  end  of  the  plank  he 
uttered  a  cry.  Another  followed  and 
stilled  the  laughter  which  had  followed 
the  first.     The  rope  had  slipped. 

"For  an  instant  the  frightened  students 
saw  in  a  ray  of  moonlight  a  pair  of  chalk- 
white  hands  above  the  water.  Then  they 
vanished. 

"Several  fellows  dove  into  that  cold 
limpid  water,  but  failed  to  find  the  body  of 
our  victim.  We  returned  to  the  shanty 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  reveal  our 
secret  to  the  authorities.  The  boy's  disap- 
pearance caused  a  sensation  as  he  was  well 
known,  but  he  had  not  revealed  his  pro- 
posed entry  into  the  'Red  Wings.'  Six 
months  later  his  mother  was  buried,  a  vic- 
tim of  grief. 

"Gradually  the  members  of  the  'Red 
Wings'  left  college,  but  two  receiving 
diplomas.  Since  then  those  chalk-white 
hands  have  dragged  one  member  to  death 
in  the  Comstock  mines  in  Nevada.  They 
helped  another  to  turn  on  the  gas  in  an 
East-side  lodging  house  in  New  York. 
They  guided  the  hand  of  a  negro,  who 
drove  a  dirk  into  the  heart  of  another  in  a 
levee  saloon  in  New  Orleans.  They  loos- 
ened the  grip  of  another  as  he  clung  to  the 
'gunnels'  of  a  freight  train  in  Montana. 
They  have  held  the  cup  of  drink  to  my  lips  ; 
they  have  driven  me  from  place  to  place 
like  a  vagabond ;  they  came  before  me  in 
those  cursed,  dusty,  black  bunkers — chalk- 
white — two  chalk-white  hands  in  a  ray  of 
moonlight — and  drove  me  mad. 

"But  ere  my  statement  is  read  I  shall 
have  met  those  hands — two  chalk-white 
hands  in  a  ray  of  moonlight." 

THOMAS  FINNEGAN,  '08. 
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Gold! 


He  is  registered  at  the  poor-house  as 
Gordon  Hamar,  but  all  who  know  him 
call  him  "Gold-crazed  Al" — why,  no  one 
knows,  not  even  I,  who  have  studied  his 
case.  Al  is  hopelessly  insane;  an  inmate 
of  the  "Last  Hope  Ward,"  the  portion  of 
the  institution  for  such  as  he.  His  tale  as 
he  relates  it  ramblingly,  I  have  collected  to 
present  it. 

"Jim  and  me  was  pards,  years  back,  but 
after  two  years  he  left  and  went  down  to 
Death  Valley.  When  he  returned  Jim  was 
a  broken  man.  He  did  not  even  possess 
any  real  faculties  of  mind,  but  he  came  to 
see  me  before  they  took  him  away.  And 
he  left  with  me  a  map  and  description  of 
the  trail  to  Snow  Lake  by  Blue  Hill.  That's 
what  made  me  so  weak  to-day,  boy." 

Gold-hunting,  you  know,  is  a  contagion, 
and  men  will  go  to  the  uttermost  to  gain — ■ 
what  ?  We  will  start  with  Al's  tale  by  find- 
ing him  in  Brownesville,  which  town  faces 
directly  southwest,  and  opens  into  Death 
Valley.  As  his  companions  he  chose  his 
brothers  Ed  and  George.  From  Brownes- 
ville you  can  see  a  low,  far  distant  mound 
— that  is  Blue  Hill ;  in  fact,  if  you  could 
ever  reach  it,  discovery  proves  it  to  be  an 
immense  mountain.  Beyond  the  mountain 
is  a  lake,  which  is  so  salty  that  nothing  ever 
could  live  there.  This  lake  does  not  figure, 
except  that  its  brine  was  an  excellent 
cleanser  for  gold  quartz. 

Their  preparations  went  on  in  a  quiet 
way.  Until  now  their  lives  had  seemed 
depthless  to  each  of  them,  and  the  future 
now  brought  visions  of  gold.  Empty  oil 
cans  were  procured  and  all  leakages  were 
prevented  by  stretching  a  steaming  fresh 
hide  about  each.  These  were  to  serve  as 
water  carriers.  Several  days  before  the 
start,  mining  implements  were  procured  as 
well  as  pack  saddles.  The  burros  were 
rubbed  with  bacon  fat  and  kept  with  the 
best  care.  From  the  Indians  they  got  some 
pinole.  It  satisfies  the  hunger  without  in- 
creasing or  causing  thirst.  So  much  was 
their  adventure  upon  their  minds,  that  one 
waking  from  his  sleep  would  find  the  others 
talking  about  it.  To  describe  their  trip, 
nothing  more  fitly  describes  it  than  desper- 
ation.    Six  days  on  the  desert — would  the 


water  last?  Such  were  their  thoughts  and 
preparations. 

In  a  spell  of  cool  weather  they  started. 
Early  in  the  dawn,  with  the  fresher  spell 
of  air,  the  burros  were  loaded.  The  water 
cans  were  now  filled  so  that  they  could  not 
slop  within,  and  the  loads  were  nicely  bal- 
anced on  the  backs  of  the  animals.  They 
lined  up  for  the  last  time  to  taste  of  water 
probably  for  the  whole  trip.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  trip,  if  no  water  were  found — 
well,  burros  are  plentiful ;  but  men,  men 
die  all  the  time. 

What  friends  they  had  watched  them  de- 
part, silently  waving  them  farewell,  for 
they  understood  what  a  venture  it  was. 
The  leaving  of  the  town  looked  more  like 
a  funeral  dirge.  But  in  their  eyes  and 
faces  they  showed  no  signs  of  fear;  their 
step  also  was  firm  and  strong,  and  there 
was  no  halting  now.  Each  was  stripped  to 
the  lightest  amount  of  clothing.  Each  had 
a  shirt,  overalls,  hat  and  shoes.  Their  can- 
teens were  heavily  padded  and  filled  to  the 
top. 

They  walked  along  silently,  for  of  course 
there  was  nothing  to  say  and  speech  meant 
that  the  tongue  and  throat  would  parch 
and  dry.  Far  off  on  the  horizon  was  that 
blue  mountain  and  before  this  lay  many 
small  wind-drifted  sand  mounds.  As  he 
uncorked  his  canteen,  Al  said : 

"Pretty  hot,  eh?  Well,  drink  plenty,  so 
that  you  will  sweat  right,  and  you  are  all 
right.  Don't  be  tight  while  it  lasts.  Here's 
to  luck,  boys." 

Even  now  the  water  was  precious  and 
all  the  time  becoming  warmer.  At  its  slop- 
ping sound  the  burros  pricked  up  their 
ears,  sucked  their  tongues  and  sighed 
heavily. 

The  weather  now  seemed  to  change,  and 
Al  realized  that  it  was  a  warm  summer's 
day  gradually  becoming  hot.  The  heat 
seemed  to  possess  him,  and,  combined  with 
the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  sand,  surged 
thoughts  into  his  brain,  but  the  one  domi- 
nant one  was  to  press  on.  When  he  helped 
Ed  refill  his  canteen,  he  saw  that  he  was 
pale  and  weak,  as  though  from  dreariness. 

"Drink  more  and  sweat  as  you  should ; 
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take  enough  water  and  you  can  stand  hell 
and  the  trimmings,"  said  Al. 

They  were  like  fugitives  now,  trying  to 
flee  from  the  sun.  The  burros  started 
groaning  and  wriggling  with  discomfort. 
Often  they  attempted  to  break  file  and  es- 
cape servitude.  When  stopped  they  were 
again  uneasy  and  soon  would  be  on  the 
way  again.  Dreamily  they  went  on,  and 
when,  at  sunset,  they  could  barely  unhitch 
before  they  sank  exhausted  in  the  sand. 
They  ate  nothing  but  a  little  of  their  pinole 
with  a  little  water.  At  dawn  they  were  up 
again,  out  to  catch  up  with  the  pack  ani- 
mals, who  shrank  quivering  from  their 
loads.  It  was  just  as  the  day  before,  and 
the  animals  were  even  more  restless  than 
before.  The  sound  of  the  water  in  the  cans 
nearly  drove  the  burros  mad.  When  the 
canteens  were  filled  they  crowded  about, 
but  all  for  naught,  thrusting  out  their  black- 
ened tongues  and  sucking  them. 

The  nearness  of  the  mountain  was  decep- 
tive, and  often  this  weighed  heavily  on 
their  minds.  It  was  a  sort  of  downhill  way, 
too  hot  even  to  pause  for  a  moment.  The 
burros  became  rebellious  now  and  some- 
times refused  to  follow,  because  having 
water  they  were  given  none.  The  evening 
of  the  morrow  would  decide,  the  water 
would  last  till  then.  If  there  were  water 
ahead,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  all  would  die. 
The  wretched  beasts,  tied  heavier  than  be- 
fore to  the  stunted  trees,  restlessly  waited 
for  the  dawn.  The  burros  continually  fret- 
led,  while  Ed  was  in  a  fever  and  groaned 
find  writhed.  All  were  tortured  to  the  ex- 
tent of  stupidity.  Then  men  were  different 
from  the  animals  only  because  they  had 
water. 

At  the  dawning  they  were  up  and  pack- 
ing and  distributing  as  nearly  equally  as 
possible.  Then  they  were  off  again  in  single 
file,  all  silently  following  Al.  The  vision  of 
the  mountain  seemed  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, it  was  just  above  them  at  noon ;  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  yet  a  few  miles  further  on. 
The  alkali  country  was  all  about.  At  sun- 
set they  stood  at  last  exactly  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  No  one  seemed  to  take  the 
first  move,  but  all  quarreled  without  reason. 
They  fought  as  though  mad  at  first,  but 
afterwards  Al  domineered  and  commanded : 

"Dig,  dig,  I  tell  you  ;  there's  water  here ; 
no  trees  could  have  green  leaves  without." 

The  others  dissented  feebly,  now  fearing 


Al,  became  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Strug- 
gling weakly,  Ed  attempted  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  others.  He  weakened  suddenly 
and  fell.  George  hovered  over  him  and 
nursed  him,  giving  him  a  generous  portion 
of  his  scant  amount  of  water,  while  Al 
never  looked  up  from  his  task.  Ed  was 
dragged  over  under  the  trees  and  George 
again  joined  Al  in  digging.  As  a  result, 
the  hole  was  at  first  soaked,  then  muddy, 
then  filled  with  water. 

It  was  now  nearly  dusk,  and  George 
and  Al  satisfied  their  thirst.  Strength- 
ened, they  brought  Ed  over  and  laid  him 
in  the  water  hole,  pouring  water  down  his 
dried  throat.  But  they  also  possessed  the 
fever  and  made  the  hole  larger  and  laid 
their  tired  bodies  beside  that  of  their 
brother.  All  were  lying  half  asleep, 
peacefully,  when  a  maddened  burro 
jumped  in  among  them.  They  rose  like 
swine  from  a  wallow  and  fought  the  ani- 
mal off  with  pick  handles  and  shovels,  aft- 
erwards tying  him  with  the  rest  under  the 
ironwood  trees. 

Early  morning  discovered  them  awake 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  haggard  in  face  and 
bent  and  sore  in  limb.  But  what  matter, 
there  was  the  gold  now.  Al  could  see 
traces  of  quartz.  The  quartz  that  runs 
thick  with  gold.  The  burros  were  beg- 
ging for  water,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  start  Al  became  human.  The 
animals  were  loosened  one  at  a  time  and 
allowed  to  take  as  much  as  they  could. 
The  beasts  could  not  drink  much,  only 
soak  their  tongues.  They  thrust  in  their 
heads  to  their  eyes  and  with  long  sighs 
soothed  their  internal  fever,  then  return- 
ing browsed  on  the  ironwood  leaves,  only 
to  come  back  again  for  more  water.  It 
was  not  until  noon  that  they  all  realized 
how  weak  they  were.  Ed  fell  in  a  dead 
faint  as  he  attempted  to  carry  water  from 
their  crude  well.  Abandoning  their  ani- 
mals, they  hastily  sheltered  him  beneath 
some  pack  blankets  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tree.  A  great  chill  overcame  the  sick 
fellow,  and  both  brothers  could  see  tliat 
the  great  thirst  had  closed  the  pores  of 
his  body.  As  the  sun  signified  the  mid- 
dle of  day  Ed's  fever  mounted  and  he 
became  hot  and  cold  in  turn.  His  brain 
now  weakened  and  caused  him  to  forget 
his  pain.  The  rankness  of  alkali  was  pos- 
sessing  him    and    was    poison    which    all 
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knew  meant  death.  Al,  seeing  the  inevi- 
table, waited  no  longer,  but  started  on  his 
quest. 

Up  he  went  over  a  winding  trail,  which 
at  some  time  might  have  been  a  good 
path.  He  was  followed  by  his  faithful 
pack  burro,  which  scrambled  rather  than 
climbed.  Al  sighed  and  saw  about  him 
the  burning  desert,  at  the  black  mountain 
radiating  heat  above  him,  and  down  far 
below  at  the  camp.  At  last  after  much 
climbing  he  came  upon  a  cleft  in  the 
mountain.  He  had  not  disclosed  his  in- 
formation to  his  brother,  but  unmistaka- 
bly this  was  the  cleft  described  in  the 
directions  of  Jim.  Here  then  at  last  was 
the  mine.  Down  past  his  feet  flowed  a 
clear  brooklet ;  he  did  not  think  of  water 
now,  however.  Entering  he  stumbled  over 
something;  it  was  an  old  rusted  water 
can.  It  was  a  more  appropriate  statue 
than  he  had  ever  seen  ;  it  was  old  Jim's. 
This  was  the  place.  He  cast  in  a  stone ; 
a  loud  reverberating  splash  was  his  an- 
swer. Then  he  remembered  his  little  an- 
imal and  brought  her  in  to  drink.  As 
she  drank  he  refilled  the  cans  with  the 
pure  water  and  sank  each  in  a  hole,  re- 
serving one  to  take  to  camp. 

Down  below  in  the  camp  was  a  differ- 
ent sight.  George  was  like  a  maniac, 
cursing  himself  for  his  brother's  death 
and  the  fever  at  length  set  in  on  him,  too. 
He  paled  and  striving  to  rise  found  his 
strength  entirely  gone.  Frightened,  the 
fever  rose  higher  in  him  and  he  was 
soon  alternately  raving  and  then  sober. 
Up  in  the  old  mine  Al  dug  as  if  possessed, 
talking  to  himself  meanwhile.  He  came 
upon  a  streak  of  gold  imbedded  and  in- 
terlaced in  the  quartz.  He  dug  now  with 
a  tremendous  energy,  and  filled  his  sack 
with  the  quartz.  He  threw  the  load  on 
his  own  back  and  led  the  animal  down. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  encountered  George, 
who  begged  him  in  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing way.  "Al,"  he  said,  "don't  leave  me 
here,  I  can't  stand  it  here.  Take  me  back, 
for  T'll  never  get  well  here."  This  shook 
Al  and  put  him  in  a  nervous  way.  "All 
right,  George,"  he  said,  "keep  still  now  or 
you'll  set  me  crazy.  I'll  take  care  of  you 
while  you're  sick.  Don't  talk  so,  for  I 
can't  stand  it." 

For  two  days  he  stayed  by  his  brother, 


except  when  George  slept.  When  George 
slept  Al  always  went  up  for  more  gold. 
Once  while  George  slept  he  took  the  body 
of  Ed  and  buried  it.  Al  stood  like  a 
guard  above  the  whole  scene ;  though  not 
visibly  affected,  sorrow  was  nearly  break- 
ing his  heart.  On  the  second  night  he 
took  all  the  gold  and  hid  it.  Why  he  hid 
it  he  knew  not.  Perhaps  he  feared  some 
unseen  enemy.  That  night  George  woke 
and  roused  Al  by  saying,  "Al,  you  can 
have  my  whole  share  in  the  mine  if  you 
will  take  me  out  of  here.  Pack  me  to 
the  express  line  or  stage  route  where  they 
can  move  me.  I'll  never  live  here." 
Looking  up  he  seemed  to  read  anxiously 
the  thoughts  of  his  brother.  He  knew 
what  he  offered  was  naught,  but  he  hoped. 
Al  thought,  if  he  were  alone  he  could  do 
it  with  the  number  of  burros  still  left — 
but  with  a  sick  man  this  reaching  the 
destination  was  impossible. 

"You'd  never  come  through  it,"  said 
he ;  "it's  about  eighty-five  miles ;  you 
know  how  it  is  to  travel  that."  "Just 
try,"  beseechingly  cried  George,  "there's 
something  here,  spirits  or  something,  that 
makes  me  want  to  move.  I  hear  'em 
talking  and  moving — please  take  me,  Al ; 
take  me  out  before  I  go  crazy."  A  great 
spirit  of  mercy  seemed  to  grip  Al  and 
unnerve  him.  With  weakness  still  in 
him  he  still  went  out  and  drove  in  the 
burros,  packed  those  that  were  left ;  two 
carried  gold,  two  water,  and  one  pro- 
visions. 

About  noon  they  went  back  over  the 
slope.  With  set  faces  they  turned  to  the 
west.  The  burros  groaned  beneath  their 
weights.  The  odd  burro  of  course  car- 
ried George.  It  is  hard  work  to  sustain 
a  weak  man  and  support  him  on  a  saddle 
when  he  has  none  of  his  own  strength. 
George's  burro  weakened,  staggered  and 
fell.  George  was  allowed  another  one. 
Soon,  however,  this  also  weakened  and 
was  left  to  die.  Al  stopped  as  though 
hesitating,  and  then  threw  off  a  pack  of 
gold.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  the  jack  bent 
and  went  down  for  all.  Then  once  again 
Al  threw  off  the  last  sack  of  gold  and 
replaced  it  with  this  man.  But  before 
they  reached  the  railroad  Al's  last  brother 
died.  His  spirit  passed  quietly  in  a  way 
that   was   maddening   to   the   lonely    living 
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man.  When  he  buried  George,  Al  cried 
aloud  and  wept  upon  the  ground  weakly. 
The  burros  wandered  off  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  recover  them.  His  one  faith- 
ful animal,  with  water,  stayed  by  him 
waiting  for  him  to  move.  Al  at  last  rose 
and  as  in  a  frenzy  took  part  of  the  water 
in  his  canteen  and  drank  a  little,  the  last 
of  it  he  poured  down  the  throat  of  his 
faithful  beast. 

Of  a  surety  madness  now  possessed 
him.  As  though  challenging  the  sun  he 
threw  off  his  hat  and  followed  his  mule, 


who  was  taking  a  route  toward  the  rail- 
road. How  he  ever  reached  there  no 
one  knows.  The  crew  picked  up  the 
madman  and  brought  up  here.  Now 
when  in  certain  moods  his  mind  goes  back 
to  his  venture  and  again  and  again  he 
bewails  the  loss  of  his  brothers  and  says 
continually,  "Well,  the  fight  for  George 
was  worth  the  gold,  eh  boy !"  Then  he 
breaks  into  a  string  of  maniacal  laughter. 
But  he  still  raves  over  gold  in  the  same 
old  way. 

ROBERT  GARDINER,  '08. 


A  Case   of   Blackmail 


"Huh  !  this  labor  proposition  will  drive 
me  to  drink  yet,"  said  Slater,  a  division 
superintendent  on  the  P.  S.  R.  R.,  as 
he  went  to  his  desk  late  one  afternoon  to 
make  his  weekly  report. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  make  about 
the  same  remark  when  you  begin  every 
report,"  said  Borland,  his  assistant,  over- 
hearing the  remark. 

"I  do,"  returned  Slater,  "and  I  fear  it 
will  eventually  succeed.  When  I  was  in 
Cosoon  waiting  for  No.  5  I  had  a  fine 
chance  to  see  those  Sicilians  loaf.  The 
rain  last  night  washed  the  ballast  from 
the  sidetrack  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
yard.  The  foreman  put  them  to  work  re- 
pairing it.  They  took  a  couple  of  car- 
loads of  that  loose  rock  and  gravel  from 
the  cut  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard — 
C-15,  you  recall  it? — and  shoved  it  up 
the  track  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
washout,  dumped  it  and  returned  for 
more.  Nine  of  'em  shoving  that  hand 
car,  and  I'll  bet  they  didn't  make  a  trip 
once  an  hour.  Slow !  Hump !  they  could 
have  packed  it  up  by  the  handful  quicker 
than  they  shoved  it  along  on  the  hand 
car." 

In  due  time  the  report  was  filed  and  the 
office  deserted. 

That  night  Slater  dreamt  strangely. 
He  was  lying  on  the  main  line  track,  pow- 


erless, with  Sicilians  around  him,  cover- 
ing him  piecemeal  with  loose  earth,  when 
all  at  once,  with  a  terrible  roar  and  clang- 
ing, the  doorbell  rang.  He  felt  faint  and 
clammy  at  first,  but  jumped  out  of  bed 
to  answer  the  summons. 

The  night  operator,  standing  there  in 
the  cold,  drizzling  rain,  stepped  hastily 
inside  and,  holding  his  lantern  up,  hand- 
ed Slater  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he 
read,  "No.  1  collided  with  No.  33  at  Co- 
soon.     Come   immediately." 

"The  wrecking  train  will  leave  in  ten 
minutes;  hurry,"  the  operator  added,  and 
was  gone.  Slater  hastily  scrambled  into 
his  clothes  and  after  a  hurried  adieu  to 
his  wife,  rushed  to  the  wrecker,  which 
had  already  signaled  him. 

Cosoon  was  reached  shortly  before 
dawn.  The  wrecker  from  the  other  end 
of  the  division  was  already  at  work  on 
the  wreck  of  the  "Limited."  Slater  went 
up  immediately  and  after  hasty  glances 
and  questioning,  learned  that  No.  33,  the 
night  freight,  was  just  entering  the  sid- 
ing to  allow  No.  1  to  pass  when  it  was 
derailed.  No.  1,  following  close  behind, 
had  evidently  seen  the  freight  brakeman's 
signal  and  tried  to  stop,  but  owing  to 
the  down  grade,  slippery  tracks  and  mo- 
mentum, was  unable  to  do  so  before  strik- 
ing   the    caboose.     It    telescoped    half    a 
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dozen  freight  cars,  broke  several  tubes  in 
its  engine,  and  ripped  up  a  considerable 
stretch  of  track.  The  fireman  and  engi- 
neer were  badly  injured,  and  the  passen- 
gers shaken  up  and  bruised. 

It  took  several  hours'  time  to  clear 
away  the  wreckage.  The  laborers  were 
quite  sullen  and  did  not  exert  themselves 
in  the  least,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the 
foreman. 

Slater  was  not  pleased  with  their  indus- 
triousness  and  he  several  times  forcibly 
commented  upon  it.  He  examined  the 
old  track  carefully,  particularly  where  the 
freight  was  derailed,  and  discovered  a 
rock  lodged  firmly  in  the  frog.  He  recog- 
nized it  immediately  as  having  come  from 
the  ballast;  but  how?  The  ballast  put 
on  the  day  before  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  down  the  track,  and  could  not  have 
been  placed  in  the  frog  by  other  than  hu- 
man hands. 

He  called  the  foreman  and  showed  him 
the  stone.  It  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
the  wreck  and  the  foreman  agreed  to  it. 
He  addressed  the  Sicilians  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  a  short  and  gesticulating  con- 
versation ensued. 

Turning  to  Slater  the  foreman  contin- 
ued: "Big  Joe  says  that  he  and  Tony 
must  have  thrown  it  at  a  stray  dog  about 
dusk  and  it  rolled  and  lodged  in  the 
frog." 

Slater  turned  bluntly  and  walked 
away. 

During  the  morning  the  track  was  fully 
repaired  and  trains  moving  again. 

Slater  returned  to  his  office  and  for- 
warded his  report,  and  also  a  request  that 
all  the  Sicilian  laborers  be  discharged  and 
those  of  another  nationality  hired.  The 
latter  was  promptly  ordered. 

"I'm  real  glad  that  wreck  last  night," 
he  thought,  "was  not  very  serious,  and 
with  these  Sicilians  going,  I  can  probably 
sleep  comfortably." 

One  morning  several  days  after  the  or- 
der was  issued,  Slater  found  among  the 
mail  at  the  office  a  letter  crudely  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  tore  it  open,  and 
there,  on  the  cheapest  paper,  he  read  : 

"We  think  you  cause  of  this  discharge. 
You  pays  in  money  lay  500  dollars  and 
put  him  behind  R.  R.  post  A-12,  two  mile 
from  Bullet  stream  bridge  or  we  blow  you 


up  and  wreck  all  train.  You  put  him 
there  11  March  evening,  you  understand." 

And  underneath  was  crudely  drawn  a 
black  hand. 

"H'm  !  this  is  fierce  !  Sicilians,  Carbo- 
nari, Mafia  !  Gosh  !    Borland,  come  here." 

Borland  entered. 

"Here,  read  this  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it." 

"A-12,"  Borland  said,  "why  that's  only 
five  miles  from  here.  Say,  Slats,  I'll  get 
'em  ;  just  leave  it  to  me.  But  I'll  need 
Hagan.     O,  Hagan,  come  here  a  minute." 

The  young  man  addressed,  Hagan,  the 
day  operator,  soon  appeared. 

"Here,  Hagan,  read  this.  We  want 
your  help.  Slats,  you  let  us  off  at  three 
o'clock  March  11,  and  leave  us  alone.  For 
yourself,  take  a  bag  of  washers — ' 

"Say,"  returned  Slater,  "I'll  take  twen- 
ties or  nothing.  Do  you  think  they  will 
be  bluffed?" 

"Never  mind,  you  take  a  bag  of  wash- 
ers," continued  Borland,  "and  leave  them 
at  A-12,  just  about  sundown.  Hagan  and 
I  will  take  an  arsenal  along  and  get  there 
about  five  o'clock  and  wait.  We'll  fix 
'em." 

"Well,  as  long  as  there's  a  fighting 
chance  you  can  have  it.  But  make  a  good 
job  of  it,  anyhow." 

On  March  11  a  small  army,  consisting 
of  Borland  and  Hagan,  with  the  necessi- 
ties, left  the  office.  About  an  hour  later, 
Slater,  with  his  contribution  concealed  in 
a  camera  case,  left  for  A-12. 

While  he  had  confidence  in  his  friends 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  results  if 
they  should  not  succeed.  Arriving  at 
A-12  he  placed  the  bag  as  directed  and 
covered  it  with  a  few  handfuls  of  leaves 
and  grass.  "Fine  place  for  some  one  to 
watch  me,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked  de- 
jectedly back  to  town. 

Borland  and  Hagan  had  observed  him. 
They  were  but  two  hundred  feet  away. 
Toward  dusk  they  slipped  quietly  through 
the  brush  until  they  were  only  about  fifty 
feet  away  from  the  post.  It  became  quite 
dark,  but  a  three  days'  moon  sent  faint 
gleams  from  overhead. 

Several  trains  passed  up  and  down  the 
track,  but  nobody  approached  A-12.  After 
two  o'clock  the  moon  went  down.     Short- 
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ly  they  heard  the  patter  of  feet  down  the 
track.  It  came  closer.  The  two  watch- 
ers became  alert.  The  dim  figure  left  the 
track  and  approached  the  post.  It  knelt 
forward.  A  short  gasp  announced  the 
find.  It  fumbled  a  moment,  struck  a 
match  and  by  its  glare  Borland  and  Ha- 
gan  saw — Slater  kneeling  over  the  bag 
examining  it. 

"Say,  you  darn  idiot,  we  almost  fired," 
Borland  called. 

No  answer. 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  continued,  and 
arising  went  over  to  Slater  and  grasped 
his  shoulder. 

Slater  turned  and  remarked  excitedly, 
"Good,  he  left  it  all  right.  Maybe  we  can 
pump  him  for  more." 

"He's  crazy,"  said  Hagan.  "Don't  touch 
him,  he  might  fight." 

"No,  he's  not  crazy,  only  walking  in  his 
sleep,"  returned  Borland.  "We  won't 
touch   him,   but   we'll   follow   him    home. 


If   we    get    a   chance    we   will    dump   him 
into  a  puddle;  that  will  cure  him." 

Slater,  still  asleep,  carried  the  bag  in 
his  hand.  He  was  followed  closely  by 
Borland  and  Hagan.  As  they  approached 
the  outskirts  of  town,  they  walked  abreast 
of  him. 

"We'll  pass  a  watering  trough  down  the 
street,"  whispered  Borland,  "when  we  get 
there  we'll  throw  him  in." 

That  was  a  strenuous  remedy,  but  it 
worked.  Slater  sat  in  the  trough  just 
long  enough  to  awaken,  and  recognizing 
his  escorts,  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"Labor  troubles,"  returned  Borland. 
"They  drove  you  past  drink  and  into 
blackmail.     You  tried  to  rob  yourself." 

"I  did?"  Slater  asked.  "Well,  don't  let 
this  get  out.  Mighty  fortunate  that  J 
struck  that  match.  I  guess  this  ought  to 
cure  me."     And  it  did. 

PHILIP  LIPF,  '08. 


*To   the   Fleet 


i. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome 

To  you,  O  mighty  fleet, 
Your  officers  and  jackies 

San  Francisco  hopes  to  greet. 
When  you  pass  our  golden  gateway 

Hark  to  hear  the  canon  roar 
A  welcome  from  our  fortresses 

And  shouts  from  off  the  shore. 


II. 


Could  we  receive  a  greater  honor 

Than  in  the  month  of  May 
The  master  of  the  waters 

Will  come  in  stern  array. 
And   after   your   long  journey 

We  invite  you  to  a  rest 
To  look  upon  our  city 

As  the  bird  upon  her  nest. 


III. 


Drop  your  anchor  in  our  harbor 

For  you  are  still  at  home 
Though  you've  traveled  a  great  distance 

On  blue  seas  turned  white  with  foam. 
When  you  leave  us  we'll  regret  it, 

In  memory  will  live  the  day 
That  the  squadron  dropped  her  anchor 

In  San  Francisco  Bay. 

WALTER  CREIGHTON,  '10. 
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Concerning  the  Shade  of  Bill  Shakespeare 


"What  time  is  it,  Bill?"  I  asked  one  of 
our  crowd,  as  we  were  leaving  the  front 
of  the  theater  to  get  our  car. 

"Just  ten  thirty,"  said  he,  consulting  his 
watch.  "We  ought  to  reach  the  frat  by 
eleven." 

A  car  was  coming,  so.  we  got  aboard 
and  occupied  the  first  five  seats,  where 
we  ten  could  converse  easily.  Will,  who 
was  otherwise  known  as  "Bill"  Taylor, 
paid  the  fare.  After  performing  this  nec- 
essary duty,  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  us. 

"Say,  fellows,"  he  began.  "What  do 
you  say  to  some  hot  chocolate  and 
crackers  when  we  get  home?  I  could  eat 
almost  any  old  thing,  I  am  so  hungry. 
Rout  out  the  Chink  and  he'll  do  the  rest. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

"It  certainly  was,"  we  all  agreed,  and 
for  a  minute  I  was  lost  in  contemplating 
how  hungry  I  felt. 

The  talk  turned  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, until  we  were  discussing  the  play 
we  had  just  witnessed,  which  was  Shakes- 
peare's "Merchant  of  Venice."  Kenneth 
Wright  was  in  the  midst  of  a  take-off  on 
Shylock,  the  Jew,  when  the  conductor 
called  our  street.  Ken  stopped  short, 
and  the  bunch  of  us  piled  off  as  suddenly 
as  Ken  had  cut  his  speech. 

Bill  let  us  in.  and  we  at  once  turned 
on  the  electricity  in  the  living  room  and 
started  to  make  things  lively.  "Stubby" 
Barnes  was  seated  at  the  piano,  with  the 
rest  standing  around  him  singing  "A  Son 
of  a  Gambolier"  with  much  gusto,  when 
Bill  and  I  left  to  speak  to  the  Chinaman. 

He  was  in  his  room  reading  Chinese 
characters  when  we  knocked.  He  good- 
naturedly  consented  to  our  request  to  get 
us  up  a  midnight  lunch.  "Say,  Charley, 
Bobby  home  yet?"  Bill  asked  the  China- 
man. 

"No,  him  no  home  yet,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  tink  him  hab  velly  good  time,  all 
'ight." 

Bobby  Parent,  the  scapegrace  of  our  frat, 
had  refused  our  invitation  to  accompany  us 
to  the  theater  that  evening,  but  had  mys- 


teriously disappeared  from  the  supper-table 
and  hadn't  returned  yet.  All  this  without 
a  single  word  of  explanation.  It  certainly 
was  a  puzzle  to  me  where  he  was,  but  not 
quite  unexpected,  for  we  fellows  were  al- 
most used  to  his  wild  escapades  by  now. 

After  a  few  orders  to  Charley  for  our 
little  dinner,  we  left  for  the  living-room, 
where  we  found  the  whole  bunch  smoking 
and  singing  snatches  of  song  between  puffs. 
Bill  and  I  lit  up  and  announced  Bobby's 
absence.  It  no  more  surprised  them  than 
it  had  me,  for,  as  Stubby  remarked,  "About 
the  usual  thing  for  Bobby." 

Somebody  suggested  that  we  sing  some 
more,  whereupon  Stubby  began  to  bang-  the 
piano  keys  with  might  and  main,  the  result 
of  his  efforts  proving  to  be  "Forty-nine 
Blue  Bottles."  We  laid  our  pipes  aside  and 
sang  them  all  off  the  wall,  and  when  we 
had  five  of  them  on  again  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  call  to  dinner. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  twelve 
as  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  We  sat  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  then  Harry  Head  re- 
marked :  "That  was  about  as  good  a  pro- 
duction of  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  as  I 
ever  saw."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause : 
"It  must  have  taken  a  heap  of  work  to 
write  that,  and  just  look  at  all  the  others 
he  wrote,  too." 

"Yes ;  he  was  a  great  old  guy,  was 
Shakespeare,"  Bill  was  just  remarking, 
when  the  door  opened  and  in  came  Bobby, 
looking  kind  of  pale  and  shaky.  "What's 
that  you  just  said  about  Shakespeare?"  he 
asked,  as  he  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  dis- 
regarding the  shouts  of  welcome  which  ac- 
companied his  entrance. 

"I  just  said  that  Shakespeare  was  a  good 
old  sort  to  write  all  those  plays.  Why  do 
you  ask?"  said  Bill. 

"Oh,"  said  Bobby,  "just  hearing  the  name 
gave  me  a  start.  I'm  so  blame  nervous  to- 
night." 

"I  should  think  you  would  be,  staying  out 
all  this  time,"  said  Stub,  with  a  significant 
look  at  Bobby,  and  then  winked  wickedly  at 
the  rest  of  us. 

"I  guess  you  would  be  a  darned  sight 
more  nervous  than  I  am  at  hearing-  Shake- 
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speare's  name  if  you  had  seen  and  talked 
with  him  for  the  last  two  hours." 

"Oh,  say,  John,"  cut  in  the  irrepressible 
Stubby,  "take  Bobby  to  bed  before  he  gets 
violent.  Take  him  away  while  he  is  being 
affected  mildly." 

A  loud  laugh  went  up  at  this  sally,  but 
Bobby  stuck  to  his  wild  assertion,  and  took 
steps  to  explain  it.  "Laugh  all  you  want  to, 
but  every  word  I  say  is  true,  if  my  ears  did 
not  deceive  me." 

Here  I  will  take  up  Bobby's  wild  tale,  and 
tell  it  in  as  near  Bobby's  own  words  as  I 
can  remember. 

After  I  left  you  fellows  seated  at  the 
dinner  table,  I  went  right  down  town  to 
meet  Buck  Jones  and  go  to  the  skating  rink. 
Well,  I  waited  around  a  while  until  word 
arrived  from  Buck  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly go  with  me,  and  that  later  on  he  would 
explain  the  reason  of  his  detention.  Well, 
you  fellows  had  gone  by  that  time,  so  I 
couldn't  join  you,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go 
to  the  rink  alone.  I  was  sozzeling  down 
the  street  thinking  what  to  do,  when  my 
eye  fell  on  a  sign  which  read : 

PROF.  KAKIAK 

Gifted   Clairvoyant  Medium, 

Tells  Your  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Then  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  get  my 
palm  read. 

So  I  butted  in  and  told  the  fellow  I 
wanted  to  have  my  palm  read.  The  old 
prof,  was  a  wise  old  duck,  who  looked  as 
if  his  name  was  Smith  or  Jones  ;  very  like- 
ly was.  But  for  all  his  name,  he  was  a 
smooth  one. 

He  read  my  palm  and  gave  me  a  lot  of 
guff  about  being  a  wild  young  fellow,  who 
was  born  under  a  lucky  star,  etc.,  part  of 
which  was  true  and  part  of  which  was  not, 
for  which  knowledge  I  parted  with  a  half. 
He  then  informed  me  as  I  had  already  had 
my  palm  read,  he  would  call  up  the  spirit 
of  any  friend,  relative  or  person  for  half 
price,  which  would  also  be  a  half.  It 
kind  of  amused  me,  so  I  agreed,  never 
thinking  the  old  boy  could  do  as  he  said. 

Then  he  took  me  into  a  dark  room,  and 
after  turning  on  a  light  and  making  sure  no 
light  could  penetrate  through  the  walls  he 
made  it  dark  again!     Then  the  old  fellow 


faced  me  in  a  certain  direction  and  asked 
me  whom  I  wished  to  communicate  with. 
I  stopped  and  thought  a  moment.  I  had  no 
one  particularly  in  mind,  but  after  thinking 
a  minute  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  din- 
ner table  at  this  frat.  Then  Shakespeare's 
name  came  to  me.  I  said,  'Call  up  Bill 
Shakespeare.'  There  was  silence  for  about 
two  whole  minutes  ;  I  suppose  the  old  geezer 
was  praying  or  something.  Suddenly  a 
pale  blue  light,  ever  so  small,  appeared 
in  the  direction  I  was  facing.  It  grew 
and  grew,  until  it  diffused  a  pale  blue 
light  all  over  the  room.  I  was  fairly  hor- 
rified I  was  so  scared.  I  didn't  dare  turn 
around  to  find  out  what  the  old  party  was 
doing.  I  just  stared  into  the  center  of  the 
light.  I  gradually  made  out  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  man's  figure.  The  figure  re- 
solved itself  into  a  man  in  a  dress  such  as 
any  of  the  profs,  at  college  wear.  Mod- 
ern in  every  detail,  the  figure  seemed  to 
be  getting  nearer  and  nearer  till  I  could 
see  much  plainer  the  figure  and  the 
clothes  it  wore. 

I  stood  there  in  that  pale  blue  uncanny 
light  feeling  like  yelling,  I  was  so  scared. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  the  whole  time. 
The  features  gradually  came  into  view. 
They  were  about  like  the  portraits  of  him, 
but  those  modern  clothes  gave  the  man 
(or  shade  of  man)  a  different  air  about 
him  than  the  old  portraits  picture.  He 
had  the  same  high  forehead  and  hand- 
some features,  but  his  hair  was  cut  short 
like  any  one's  hair  nowadays.  But  the 
deuce  of  it  was,  he  was  blue — face,  clothes 
and  all — a  pale,  sickly,  ghostly  blue,  and 
transparent.  Lordy,  Lordy,  but  I  was 
scared.  You  couldn't  have  hired  me  to 
speak  just  then. 

Finally  he  spoke.  He  spoke  with  a 
deep,  pleasant,  even  voice,  and  asked  me 
what  I  wanted  with  this  interview.  Gosh ! 
I  could  have  kicked  the  bucket  for  two 
cents.  Finally  I  gasped  out  that  I  want- 
ed to  meet  the  greatest  of  all  playwrights. 
This  made  me  feel  a  bit  better.  He  just 
smiled  as  if  he  was  used  to  being  called 
"the  greatest  of  all  playwrights."  But  I 
was  soon  shivering  again,  for  he  said, 
"Well,  here  I  am."  I  screwed  up  courage 
and  asked  why  he  wore  clothes  such  as 
men  wear  nowadays.  He  replied  that  the 
shades  of  ancient  people  changed  with 
the  fashions,  like  the  people  on  earth. 
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I  asked  him  if  he  wrote  plays  any  more 
in  the  other  world.  Here  I  received  an- 
other shock.  He  said,  "Oh,  no;  I  just 
stick  around  Elysian  Fields  with  the  rest 
of  the  oldtime  boys."  Why,  even  the 
man's  language  had  changed  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years.  He  smiled  at  my 
astonishment.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "my  lan- 
guage has  changed,  too.  When  I  lived 
on  earth  I  was  spoken  of  as  'Willum.' 
Now  it's  'William,'  or  more  commonly 
'Bill.'  That's  all  right.  I  advocate  your 
style  of  speaking  the  English  language  as 
I  used  to  advocate  the  old  way." 

Then  as  Bill  got  warmed  up  he  told  me 
old  reminiscenses,  part  of  which  I  have 
forgotten.  But  those  I  do  remember  I 
will  tell  you  of. 

He  said :  "You  have  read  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  my  time?  Well,  she  had  the 
worst  nerve  of  any  woman  I  ever  heard 
of.  I  wrote  a  play  called  'King  John,' 
which  perhaps  you  have  read.  If  you 
have  you  will  remember  a  character  called 
'Falstaff.'  Well,  she  liked  that  charac- 
ter, so  she  ordered  me  to  write  another 
play  with  Falstaff  in  it,  and  if  I  did  not 
complete  writing  it  in  two  weeks  she 
would  order  my  head  chopped  off.  I 
scribbled  off  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor' to  please  her,  and  to  save  my  own 
precious  head,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
play  made  quite  a  hit.  She  had  it  pro- 
duced at  the  castle  as  soon  as  it  was  fin- 
ished, for  some  royal  guests." 

Then  he  told  me  of  a  hunting  expedi 
tion  with  a  party  of  court  nobles  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  the  famous  haunt  of  Robin 
Hood.  He  killed  two  deer  with  his  bow 
and  arrow.  "Used  to  be  a  regular  shark 
with  a  bow,"  he  said. 

I .  got  him  to  tell  of  how  he  had  seen 
men  hung  and  beheaded  in  the  streets  of 
■London.  At  one  time  he  saw  thirty  men 
beheaded.  When  the  executioner  got 
through  the  gutters  ran  blood  as  if  the 
heavens  had  rained  it.  Now,  fellows,  I 
don't  by  any  means  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  these  yarns,  but  I  am  telling  them  ex- 
actly as  they  were  told  to  me,  and  he 
looked  as  serious  as  a  judge  the  whole 
time  he  was  telling;  them. 


I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  cop- 
ied the  plots  of  any  of  his  plays,  and  he 
denied  any  such  a  charge  as  that.  He 
swore  that  every  one  was  original,  and 
that  the  fellows  that  made  such  charges 
were  sore  because  they  didn't  have  the 
brains  to  think  of  such  good  ones.  And 
he  didn't  say  that  in  a  swell  headed  man- 
ner, either. 

He  told  me  a  lot  of  things  I  can't  re- 
member now,  but  when  I  do  I  will  let 
you  know. 

He  was  telling  me  something  about  his 
inspiration  when  he  wrote  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice,"  when  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
He  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on 
a  thumb-tack  for  the  past  two  hours  and 
had  just  discovered  it.  "Gosh,"  he  sung 
out,  "here  I  am  talking  away  when  I  had 
a  date  with  Julius  Caesar  to  play  four-ball 
pool  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp.  I  am  a  half 
hour  late  already.  Guess  I  had  better 
fade."     And  fade  he  did. 

He  began  to  grow  a  lighter  shade  of 
blue  and  more  indistinct.  I  watched  him 
until  he  was  about  half  gone,  then  I  sung 
out,  "So  long,  Bill."  He  replied  very 
faint  and  far  away,  "So  long,  Bobby,  old 
boy.  When  you  croak  don't  forget  to 
make  me  a  visit  if  you  come  my  way." 
Towards  the  last  his  voice  kept  growing 
fainter  and  fainter.  Just  after  he  finished 
he  faded  to  a  mere  speck  and  then  van- 
ished. 

I  paid  the  old  geek  fifty  cents,  and  then 
put  for  home  in  a  rush,  and  here  I  am. 

As  Bobby  drew  his  story  to  a  close 
everyone  drew  a  long  breath.  There  was 
silence  for  a  moment  until  Stubby  burst 
out  with,  "Confound  you,  Bobby !  Your 
fanciful  story  has  made  my  chocolate 
grow  cold  as  ice.  But  I'll  forgive  you, 
seeing  it  was  a  good  yarn." 

"Say  Bob,"  asked  Harry,  "is  that  story 
the  honest  truth?" 

"Well,  if  you  fellows  don't  believe  that 
story,  just  go  to  the  old  party  I  told  you 
of,  and  get  him  to  call  up  Shakespeare's 
shade.  Then  you  can  ask  Bill  himself 
whether  I  spoke  to  him  or  not." 

RICHARD  NOYES,  '10. 


Lifting   Magnets 


It  has  long  been  the  question  among 
engineers  and  contractors  to  devise  a 
means  of  carrying  material  from  place 
to  place  in  a  factory,  and  to  transport  it 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Finally  the  modern  traveling"  crane 
came  into  use,  and  this  answered  all  de- 
mands for  many  years ;  but  then  the 
method  of  chains  and  cables  for  fastening 
the  material  to  the  crane  consumed  too 
much  time.  This  consideration,  however, 
has  lately  been  solved  by  means  of  the 
electric  magnet. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  a 
magnet  and  its  tractive  influences  upon 
iron  and  steel,  but  we  know  that  it  has 
no  effect  upon  other  metals.  These  two 
metals  are,  however,  the  most  common 
and  a  magnet  finds  ample  work  to  per- 
form. 

The  principles  in  the  construction  and 
workings  of  this  device  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  I  will  relate  some  of 
them.  A  large  cast  iron  or  steel  ring, 
some  fifty  inches  in  diameter — but  vary- 
ing in  size  according  to  the  work — and 
having  a  facing  of  same  material  known 
as  the  "shoe,"  make  up  the  body  of  the 
magnet.  The  interior  is  filled  with  cop- 
per coils,  which  determine  the  strength 
and  tractive  powers  of  the  magnet.     This 


whole  contrivance  is  then  suspended  from 
the  crane  by  means  of  chains  and  cables, 
being  raised  or  lowered  at  the  discretion 
of  the  operator. 

When  it  is  desired  to  pick  up  a  load  of 
steel  or  iron,  the  magnet  is  lowered  over 
the  material,  and  by  throwing  the  current 
into  the  coils,  the  load  is  drawn  tight  to 
the  shoe,  hoisted  and  carried  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  then  by  releasing  the  current 
the  material  is  dropped  off  from  the  car- 
rier. There  is  a  great  advantage  with 
this  style  of  carrier  over  the  old,  which 
can  be  best  shown  by  an  example  of  its 
wonderful  features.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  carry  steel  plates  from  some  pile  to 
different  places  throughout  the  shop ;  this 
is  easily  and  quickly  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  magnet.  After  a  pile  has 
been  loaded  and  when  passing  over  their 
aerial  route  enough  current  can  be  cut  off 
to  release  the  last  plate  at  any  position  in 
the  shop,  and  leave  the  remaining  plates 
in  perfect  order,  and  thus  continue.  This 
is  of  course  of  great  advantage  in  ship- 
building, when  the  steel  plates  are  being 
put  on  the  exterior  of  the  hull,  and  has 
been  adapted  in  some  of  the  large  yards. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  to  my 
mind  these  carriers  and  cranes  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

ROBERT  HUNT. 
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Modern   Tunnel    Building 


In  these  days  of  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  all  the  branches  of  engineering, 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  ways  and 
manners  in  which  transportation  and 
communication  is  maintained  between  the 
people  of  the  world.  Everything  nowa- 
days is  constructed  for  either  speed  or 
economy,  and  to  this  end  many  railroads 
are  striving.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
save  time  and  capital  by  tunneling 
through  mountains  and  underneath  large 
bodies  of  water. 

Just  at  present  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  is  striving  to  obtain  a  shorter 
and  cheaper  route  into  California.  The 
engineering  parties  have  turned  in  their 
reports,  and  definite  action  may  be  taken 
when  financial  conditions  are  better.  The 
proposed  tunnel  will  be  through  the  Sier- 
ra Nevadas,  and  will  be  six  miles  in 
length.  This  will  make  it  the  longest 
tunnel  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  At  present 
the  longest  tunnel  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  Cascade  range  in  Washington, 
on  the  Great  Northern,  and  this  is  16,000 
feet  long,  while  the  Sierra  Nevada  tunnel 
will  be  36,000  feet  in  length.  The  present 
route  over  the  mountains  is  very  costly 
and  lessens  the  profits  of  the  company 
greatly.  The  tunnel  is  really  a  necessity, 
due  to  strong  competition  entering  the 
Pacific  Slope.  The  new  tunnel  will  cut 
the  grade  down  from  7,017  feet  to  4,017 
feet,  and  eliminate  a  great  many  curves. 
The  tunnel  will  cost  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  million  dollars,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  save  time  and 
cheapen  the  cost  of  operation  fully  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  work  is  to  be  started  at  both  ends, 
and  at  specified  distances  between.  At 
intervals  shafts  will  be  sunk  down  to  the 
working  level,  and  by  working  each  way 
expedite  the  construction.  This  system 
will  have  great  difficulties,  as  all  exca- 
vated rock  will  have  to  be  hoisted  to  the 
surface,  and  all  necessary  material  low- 
ered. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  tunnels 
have  been  constructed  under  the  Hudson 


river.  The  railroads  desired  to  do  away 
with  their  ferry  systems,  and  bring  trains 
directly  into  New  York  City,  and  while 
the  rapid  transit  companies  were  extend- 
ing their  subways  they  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  connecting  Brooklyn  and  the 
metropolis,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  tunneling  under  the  Hudson. 

The  first  attempt  to  drive  a  passage- 
way under  the  river  was  made  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  was  to  connect 
New  York  and  Jersey  City.  This  at- 
tempt failed,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Vari- 
ous attempts  followed,  but  all  met  with 
disaster.  In  1902  a  company  was  organ- 
ized to  complete  the  work  already  started. 
This  company  was  the  fourth  to  take  up 
the  task,  but  due  to  successful  engineer- 
ing methods,  completed  the  work  in  1904. 

Tunnel  engineering  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  greatly  advanced  over  that  of 
the  previous  centuries.  By  former  meth- 
ods nothing  would  have  been  accom- 
plished except  at  enormous  cost  and  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.  During  previous  at- 
tempts to  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  one 
hundred  lost  their  lives,  while  not  a  sin- 
gle life  has  been  lost  during  these  last 
successful  operations. 

Two  new  methods  which  show  the 
great  advancement  of  present  day  engi- 
neering, were  used.  They  are  the  shield 
method  with  compressed  air,  used  by  the 
New  York  &  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  under  the 
Hudson.  The  other  method  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  city's  subway  un- 
der the  Harlem  river,  which  consists  in 
building  the  heavy  arched  roof  of  tunnel 
on  a  pontoon,  and  then  launching  it  and 
sinking  it  on  a  foundation  of  piles  and  a 
special  bed  of  timbers.  The  former 
method  was  invented  by  an  Englishman 
and  the  latter  by  an  American. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  work 
was  not  as  great  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  it 
marked  the  introduction  of  the  shield 
method  into  modern  tunnel  building. 
When  former  efforts  were  made  the  meth- 
ods  of  air   pressure   and   timber   bracing 
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were  almost  as  good  as  they  are  today, 
but  the  methods  of  excavating  at  the  tun- 
nel lining  were  much  inferior.  The  older 
companies  had  relied  too  much  on  air 
pressure,  and  this  had  resulted  disas- 
trously. 

Shields  have  changed  all  these  condi- 
tions. They  are  constructed  of  boiler 
plates,  strengthened  by  great  steel  braces, 
and  divided  into  compartments.  They 
are  thirteen  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  hardened  steel  cutting 
edge  fifteen  inches  long  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  working  edge.  Behind  this 
comes  what  is  called  the  outside  dia- 
phragm, which  has  several  openings  to  let 
in  mud  which  is  displaced  by  the  shield's 
advance.  The  entire  shield  is  forced  for- 
ward bv  hydraulic  jacks  with  a  pressure 
of  2,000  tons. 

As  the  shield  is  advanced  it  forces  the 
silt  either  side  and  upwards.  As  the 
shield  progresses  (25  inches  at  a  time  in 
a  period  of  40  minutes)  a  ring  of  cast  iron 
plates  is  forced  into  position  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure  and  riveted.  Five  feet  from 
the  after  end  of  the  shield  a  wall  is  con- 
structed ;  around  the  inner  circumference 
sixteen  hydraulic  jacks,  capable  of  exert- 
ing 5,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  are 
placed.  Using  the  completed  tunnel  be- 
hind as  a  base  to  push  against,  the  shield 
is  driven  forward  through  the  river  mud. 
As  the  five-foot  space  behind  the  after 
wall  of  the  shield  fits  over  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  proper  like  a  cap,  keeps  the  tun- 
nel water-tight  and  clean,  all  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  bolt  the  sections  of  the  tun- 
nel together  as  the  shield  advances,  and 
leaves  within  its  tail  a  space  for  a  new 
ring.  Each  ring  is  two  feet  wide,  and  they 
are  bolted  together  through  flanges  that 
run  along  their  edges. 

The  power  used  for  the  jacks  is  fur- 
nished by  hydraulic  engines  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  on  the  New  Jersey  side.  When 
the  tunnel  is  finished  there  will  be  no 
ballasting  or  finishing  touches  necessary, 
as  the  tracks  are  laid  as  the  shield  is 
pushed  forward. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  perfect,  and 
all  transportation  is  done  by  electric  mo- 
tors, and  as  all  lighting  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity, the  air  remains  comparatively 
pure.  Workmen  are  never  allowed  to  go 
directly  from  the  air  locks  into  the  open 


air,  but  pass  through  chambers  which 
prepare  them  for  the  changes.  Tele- 
phones are  in  all  parts  of  the  tunnel,  and 
enable  the  engineers  to  speak  directly  to 
the  workmen. 

The  same  method  was  used  in  the  Sixth 
avenue  subway.  All  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  while  heavy  traffic  was  passing 
overhead.  The  route  passed  under  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  ;  past  the  foun- 
dation of  sky  scrapers,  and  under  the 
supports  of  the  elevated  railroad. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  tunnel 
is  9,200  feet  in  length ;  of  this  5,600  feet 
is  under  water.  One  of  the  tubes  is  fif- 
teen feet  and  the  other  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Pennsylvania  tunnel  will  be  six 
miles  long,  and  practically  the  same 
methods  are  being  used.  It  will  pass 
through  silt,  and  although  this  is  sufficient 
to  hold  the  tube  in  perfect  alignment,  it 
was  considered  that  foundations  should 
be  placed  independent  of  the  tunnel  shell. 
Therefore,  massive  cast  iron  screw  piles 
were  driven  through  the  floor  of  the  tube 
at  fifteen-foot  intervals,  with  the  heads 
protruding  within  the  tubes,  and  by  cap- 
ping the  piles  with  a  system  of  heavy 
transverse  girders  and  longitudinal  string- 
ers, upon  which  the  rails  will  be  laid,  thus 
the  heavy  load  of  the  trains  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  piles.  Any  possible  settle- 
ment of  the  silt  would  thereby  not  affect 
the  steel  tubes  in  the  least. 

Fire  within  this  tunnel  is  impossible. 
All  cars  which  will  be  run  through  are 
fireproof,  and  nothing  of  any  description 
will  be  inflammable.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  operating  and  the 
electric  lighting  system,  so  that  a  break  in 
one  will  not  injure  the  other. 

Another  interesting  method  of  tunnel 
building  was  used  in  construction  of  the 
rapid  transit  subway  under  the  Harlem 
river.  The  method  used  was  as  follows : 
First  a  channel  was  dredged  along  the 
route  of  the  tunnel,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  a  line  of  piling  was  driven,  to  support 
two  working  platforms.  In  the  channel 
rows  of  piles  were  driven  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, to  form  a  foundation.  Sheet  pil- 
ing was  then  driven  into  position  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  tunnel  caisson,  a  diver 
was  stationed  below  to  ensure  the  proper 
setting  of  the  piles.     The  upper  half  of 
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the  tunnel  was  constructed  on  a  pontoon, 
constructed  between  the  two  working 
platforms,  this  upper  roof  being  built  in 
three  sections  to  facilitate  handling.  The 
ends  of  the  tunnel  were  closed  by  vertical 
diaphragm  plates,  and  the  bottom  sealed 
with  heavy  timbers.  After  the  tube  was 
covered  with  concrete,  the  pontoon  was 
sunk.  The  pontoon  was  then  drawn  out, 
and  loose  stone  loaded  on  the  tunnel  sec- 
tion, which  was  lowered  to  position  on 
the  sheet  piling.  A  diver  then  removed 
a  plate  of  the  tube,  entered  and  bolted 
the  end  flanges  of  the  tube  to  the  flanges 
of  the  shore  section.  The  plate  was  again 
bolted  in  place ;  the  water  pumped  out, 
and  the  air  pumped  in. 

This  method  has  some  advantages  over 
the  shield  method,  in  that  easy  grades 
may  be  obtained  in  sub-river  tunneling, 
and  the  tube  may  be  any  shape  or  size, 
and  have  partitions  and  openings  not  pos- 
sible in  the  shield  process. 

Two  large  tunnels  are  in  use  at  present 
in  connection  with  the  Union  Depot  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  two  tunnels 
were  constructed  by  the  cut-and-cover 
system,  which  is  done  by  digging  a  cut 
or  trench,  erecting  the  tunnel  and  placing 
the  masonry  and  then  covering  all. 

A  tunnel  is  at  present  being  constructed 
under  the  Detroit  river,  and  is  to  connect 
the  cities  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Wind- 
sor, Canada.  The  tunnel  is  really  a 
double-barreled  steel  tube,  and  is  being 
built  for  the  Michigan  Central  railroad. 
The  tunnel  is  being  constructed  by  means 
of  a  steel  and  concrete  tube.  The  con- 
struction is  similar  in  design  to  other  tun- 
nels now  in  operation,  but  entirely  new 
and  novel  methods  have  been  used  to 
surmount  the  numerous  difficulties. 

The  tunnel  is  2.42  miles  long,  and  the 
portion  under  water  will  be  2,622  feet 
long,  and  not  less  than  41  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  river.  The  tunnel  will  con- 
tain conduits,  through  which  power,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  cables  will  be  strung. 
The  tunnel  is  the  result  of  the  demand  for 
improvement  in  regard  to  traffic  handling 
facilities. 

Nearly  all  hard  work  that  could  possi- 
bly be  eliminated  has  been  done  away 
with.  Even  the  barges  and  cars  which 
carry  the  materials  for  construction  are 
unloaded  by  automatic  machines. 


The  tunnel  is  expected  to  be  completed 
about  June,  1909.  All  trains  will  be  op- 
erated while  in  the  tunnel  by  large  electric 
locomotives,  a  third  rail  system  being  em- 
ployed. In  this  manner  all  smoke  and 
foul  air  in  the  tunnel  will  be  eliminated. 
The  plans  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  Harlem  river  subway. 
A  large  trench  or  channel  has  been 
dredged  in  the  river  bed,  and  a  steel  cradle 
is  being  laid  for  the  bed  for  the  steel 
tubes.  The  cradle  is  in  a  footing  of  con- 
crete, and  after  the  tubes  have  been  sunk 
to  their  position  in  the  cradle  the  whole 
mass  will  be  completely  covered  with  con- 
crete. The  cradle  feature  marks  a  new 
advance  in  tunnel  construction,  because 
it  eliminates  the  cofferdam. 

Each  of  the  tubes  is  23  feet  4  inches, 
inside  diameter,  their  centers  being  26  feet 
apart.  This  diameter  will  allow  a  clear- 
ance of  18  feet  between  the  rails  and  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel,  which  will  contain  a 
single  track.  When  the  submerged  struc- 
ture has  been  completely  covered  with 
concrete  it  will  be  55  feet  in  width  and 
31  feet  in  depth.  The  tubes  will  be  lined 
with  concrete,  to  ensure  rigidness. 

The  steel  tubes  are  being  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  operations.  The 
tubes  are  towed  to  the  site,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  sealing  the  ends  of  the 
tubes  with  heavy  timbers.  The  tubes  are 
constructed  with  four  air  chambers,  which 
are  to  aid  the  engineers  in  placing  the 
tubes  in  position.  Water  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  tubes  until  they  are  sub- 
merged. But  the  tubes  cannot  sink  ex- 
cept as  the  bouyancy  of  the  air  chambers 
is  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  water  ad- 
mitted through  the  valves. 

The  work  from  the  Canadian  side  is 
being  pushed  forward  by  two  steel  shields, 
each  28  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  wide. 
Each  shield  is  pushed  forward  by  21  hy- 
draulic jacks,  each  capable  of  exerting  a 
pressure  of  60  tons.  On  the  Canadian 
side,  where  a  longer  approach  is  required 
than  on  the  American  side,  because  of  the 
heavier  traffic,  a  massive  steam  shovel, 
capable  of  removing  100  carloads  of  dirt 
a  day,  has  been  working  for  months,  cut- 
ting a  path  for  the  tracks  leading  down  to 
the  point  where  the  plunge  beneath  the 
river  is  taken. 
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In  the  construction  of  line  No.  4  of 
the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railroad 
of  Paris,  it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  un- 
der the  Seine  river,  one  of  the  noted  wa- 
terways of  France. 

It  marked  the  most  notable  departure 
in  tunnel  construction  since  the.  bore  un- 
der the  Harlem  river  in  New  York.  The 
novel  method  was  necessitated  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  caissons  which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  tunnel  must  not  extend  above 
the  level  of  the  river  bed,  in  order  not  to 
impede  navigation,  and  to  build  them  in 
the  position  they  were  to  occupy  at  that 
depth  work  must  have  been  carried  on 
from  a  platform  built  in  the  water,  or 
else  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  with 
exceptionally  strong  walls.  This  was  not 
practicable,  and  so  the  tunnel  was  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  special  slip 
for  launching  when  completed. 

The  first  caisson  has  been  constructed 
and  sunk.  It  is  115  feet  long,  29y2  feet 
high  and  30  feet  wide.  When  submerg- 
ing these  caissons  similar  apparatus  to 
that  used  on  the  Detroit  river  tunnel  was 
used. 

A  novel  method  is  employed  in  sinking 
these  caissons.  The  walls  of  each  section 
are  filled  with  stone,  and  when  it  is  sunk 
the  flanges  on  its  bottom  hold  it  away 
from  the  river  bed  and  form  a  working 
space,  from  which  the  water  is  expelled. 
This  is  used  as  a  working  chamber,  where 
the  work  of  excavation  is  carried  on  with 
a  moderate  pressure  of  air.  As  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  excavated  the  tunnel  sinks 
lower  and  lower  until  it  is  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river.  All  hollow  spaces  are 
filled  with  stone,  and  the  tunnel  is  finally 
covered  over. 

Then  men  in  the  working  chamber  work 
under  fine  conditions.  Electric  lights  are 
used  and  telephones  connect  all  its  parts. 
A  special  powder  which  gives  off  very 
little  fumes,  is  used  in  blasting  rock.  The 
material  passes  up  long  stacks  to  the  sur- 
face in  steel  buckets,  which,  on  reaching 
the  surface,  dump  the  material  into 
barges. 

A  tunnel  on  the  Caledonian  railroad  of 


Scotland  began  to  give  trouble,  due  to  the 
roof  falling  in.  It  was  built  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  was  bored  through  solid 
rock.  Various  causes  had  resulted  in  the 
decay  of  the  stone,  thereby  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  trains. 

It  was  decided  to  remedy  this  by  lining 
the  tunnel  with  brick  and  at  the  same  time 
widen  it.  This  was  made  more  difficult 
because  the  work  had  to  be  done  while 
200  trains  passed  through  daily. 

First  the  double  track  was  removed  and 
a  single  track  run  through.  Narrow 
guage  lines  were  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
main  line  and  on  these  great  shields  were 
run  in,  to  act  as  protectors  for  the  men. 
These  shields  were  constructed  of  steel 
and  wood,  and  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  tunnel.  Besides  protecting  the 
men  they  supported  the  roof  of  the  tun- 
nel and  kept  the  track  clear. 

The  roof  and  sides  were  lined  with 
brick  usually  six  courses  deep,  although 
in  some  places,  due  to  greater  decay,  it 
was  necessary  to  fill  in  with  solid  ma- 
sonry. 

As  the  rock  was  torn  away  it  was  de- 
posited along  the  track,  and  removed 
on  Sunday  when  traffic  was  lighter.  As 
the  rock  was  removed  a  store  of  supplies 
was  brought  in  for  the  coming  week. 
Compressed  air  was  supplied  to  the  shield 
at  all  times,  and  the  tunnel  was  lighted 
by  300  electric  lights.  The  cost  of  re- 
construction was  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000. 

A  few  years  ago  these  contrivances 
and  achievements  would  have  been  con- 
sidered impossible,  due  to  the  lack  of 
engineering  ability.  The  Scotland  tunnel 
would  have  been  abandoned  if  it  had  not 
been  for  new  system  in  reconstruction  and 
air  pressure.  The  cost  of  constructing 
has  decreased  greatly.  A  few  years  ago 
the  cost  to  build  a  tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
son would  have  been  enormous.  With 
the  decrease  in  cost,  due  to  modern  meth- 
ods, the  efficiency  of  these  tunnels  has  in- 
creased, which  all  goes  to  show  the  ad- 
vancement in  modern  tunnel  building. 
ROBERT  W.  CLYDE,  '08. 
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'08 Poetry 

Joshes 


ASSISTANT   MANAGERS 


Howard   Dietterle,   '08 
Alfred   Pyle,    '08 


A  new  departure  in  the  method  of  ob- 
taining material  has  been  tried  by  The 
Tiger  in  this  issue.  For  the  first  time 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  stories 
and  poems.  It  was  a  success  from  the 
editorial  viewpoint,  some  of  the  efforts  be- 
ing very  worthy,  but  it  is  a  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  management  if  the  re- 
sults justified  the  cost.  We  leave  that 
to  the  readers  to  decide. 

There  was  some  conflicting  opinion  in 
the  minds  of  the  judges,  Miss  Southwick 
and  Mr.  Tinning,  as  to  the  second  and 
third  places  in  the  story  contest,  but 
both  agreed  on  first  place.  The  decis- 
ion on  poems  was  unanimous  by  the 
judges,  Miss  Bridgman  and  Miss  Otto. 

The  winners  of  the  poetry  contest  were  : 

First  prize,  Miss  Hazel  Henderson,  '08, 
with   the  poem,  "My  Columbine." 

Second  prize,  Walter  Creighton,  '10, 
"To  the  Fleet." 

In  the  story  contest  the  winners  were  : 

First  prize,  John  Raber,  '10,  "5:48^." 

Second  prize,  Roy  Chatfield,  '10,  "Over- 
heard in  a  Cafe." 

Third  prize,  Victor  Lenzen,  '09,  "A 
Martyr  to  Liberty." 

Honorable  mention:  Freeman  Smith, 
'09,  "The  Decay  of  the  Neah  Bays" ;  Rob- 
ert Gardner,  '08,  "Gold" ;  Philip  Zipf,  '08, 
"A  Case  of  Blackmail";  Thomas  Finne- 
gan,  '08,  "The  Fate  of  Harry  Oakley." 
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The  present  staff  of  The  Tiger  has  but 
one  more  paper  to  issue,  the  commencement 
number,  and  it  will  then  surrender  its  duties 
to  the  next  board.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  the  other  officers  of  the  student-body.  At 
this  time  we  think  it  is  advisable  to  call  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  student-body, 
and  especially  the  Naught-nine  class,  so  that 
they  may  have  time  to  look  about  them  and 
consider  to  whom  these  offices  should  be 
given. 

This  consideration  should  not  be  left 
until  the  last  week  before  election,  as  the 
persons  who  hold  the  positions  of  trust  in 
the  student-body  should  be  well  considered 
as  to  ability  and  general  fitness.  "A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 


The  Tiger  at  last  has  a  permanent 
home.  The  office  left  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Mechanical  Drawing  De- 
partment to  the  new  building,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  management  and  has 
been  fitted  up.  We  wish  to  thank  Miss 
Otto  for  the  room  and  Mr.  McLaren  for 
the  use  of  his  Scrubs  in  the  cabinet  work. 
Thanks  are  also  due  Ed  Randall  for  the 
donation  of  a  magnificent  mahogany  ped- 
estal. As  yet  nothing  has  turned  up  to 
set  on  it.  Anyone  who  has  a  bust  of 
James  Lick  lying  around  will  do  well  to 
donate  it. 


No  doubt  the  next  important  affair  to 
come  before  the  school  is  the  play  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior 
class.  As  you  all  may  well  understand  it 
is  the  largest  undertaking  that  the  school 
has  yet  attempted  along  these  lines,  and 
will  therefore  need  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire Student  Body. 

The  committee  selected  from  the  school 
at  large  thoroughly  discussed  the  selection 
of  a  farce  and  finally,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  coach,  Mr.  Maurice  Stewart,  de- 


cided to  produce  the  well  known  three-act 
comedy,  "The  Man  from  Mexico." 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  those 
who  wished  to  take  part  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing with  the  coach,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  the  play. 

Mr.  Stewart's  selected  cast  was  pre- 
sented to  the  faculty  and  received  their 
sanction.  Several  rehearsals  have  since 
been  held  and  Mr.  Stewart  feels  confident 
that  he  can  put  on  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance with  the  material  he  has  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  Leslie  Oliver  is  to  play  the  title 
role,  with  Miss  Ethel  Atkinson  as  the 
leading  lady.  The  rest  of  the  cast,  con- 
sisting of  the  Misses  Hazel  Henderson, 
'08,  Elizabeth  Bridge,  '08,  and  Margaret 
Boyd,  '11,  the  Messrs.  Richard  Jones,  '09, 
Howard  Dietterle,  '08,  Ralph  Ensign,  '08, 
Earle  Phillips,  '11,  Raymond  Peterson, 
'08,  Gregory  Padilla,  '08,  Will  Beattie,  '10, 
and  J.  Jorgensen,  '09. 

Now  these  people  have  their  share  to 
do,  in  the  memorizing  and  rehearsing  of 
their  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
must  keep  up  a  high  standard  in  all  their 
studies.  All  they  ask  of  the  rest  of  you 
is  your  undivided  support,  which  undoubt- 
edly they  are  entitled  to.  If  they  get 
this  they  will  be  able  to  show  the  public 
that  Lick  students  are  capable  of  suc- 
cess along  these  lines  as  well  as  in  ath- 
letics. 

The  management  has  decided  to  pro- 
duce "The  Man  from  Mexico"  at  one  of 
the  leading  playhouses  in  either  the  last 
week  in  April  or  the  early  part  of  May. 

This  will  mean  that  fourteen  hundred 
tickets  must  be  sold,  and  if  every  student 
makes  it  his  or  her  duty  to  advocate  the 
production,  and  assist  in  selling  their 
share  of  tickets,  the  work  will  be  light  for 
everyone  and  the  affair  will  meet  with 
wonderful  success. 


^EXCHANGES 


We  still  find  the  same  old  fault  preva- 
lent among  a  number  of  our  "Exchanges,''' 
that  is,  primarily  the  lack  of  detail  criti- 
cism in  the  Exchange  Departments. 
Whether  the  different  exchange  editors 
are  ignorant  of  their  duties  or  simply  dis- 
regard them,  we  are  unable  to  fathom, 
but  we  must  discountenance  the  mere 
mentioning  of  the  receipt  of  "Exchanges" 
and  the  lack  of  detail  criticism.  We  look 
for  a  marked  improvement  in  this  regard 
among  many  of  our  "Exchanges." 

"Oahuan,"  Honolulu. — We  have  at  hand 
your  Christmas  and  February  numbers, 
and  are  exceedingly  glad  to  notice  the  im- 
provements you  have  made.  In  the  liter- 
ary section  the  story  entitled  "The  Vic- 
tory of  Little  Max,"  is  very  praiseworthy. 

"Occident,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  wel- 
come a  new  exchange  to  our  list.  While 
you  condole  the  action  of  certain  editors 
regarding  the  small  matter  of  an  exchange 
stamp  we  must  also  condole  your  method 
of  writing  up  exchanges.  Your  litera- 
ture, however,  makes  up  for  this  defect. 

"Calendar,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — We  admire 
your  get  up,  "Calendar,"  but  where  is 
your  Exchange  column  ? 

"Mountaineer,"  Butte,  Mont. — There  is 
real  pathos  in  the  story,  "Her  Just  Re- 
ward." It  is  not  a  subject  which  a  High 
School  student  will  generally  tackle.  In- 
deed, all  your  stories  are  well  written. 

"Owl,"  Fresno  High. — Your  last  two 
issues  are  a  credit  to  you,  Fresno.     We 


wish  all  our  exchanges  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  your  high  standard. 

"Tocsin,"  Santa  Clara  Fligh. — You 
might  well  be  compared  with  "Dictum 
Est"  in  cover  design.  However,  you  are 
picking  up  in  your  literary  section. 

"Skirmisher,"  St.  Mathews. — Your  stor- 
ies are  well  written  and  your  "Joshes" 
are  good,  but  throughout  we  learn  noth- 
ing of  your  school.  Try  to  bring  us  closer 
to  your  student  body. 

"Oracle,"  Kern  County  High. — Your 
paper  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  Every 
department  is  well  edited,  the  literary  be- 
ing especially  praiseworthy. 

"Polytechnic." — Your  Christmas  num- 
ber is  one  of  our  most  enjoyable  ex- 
changes. Your  cover  design  being  very 
neat  and  appropriate. 

"High  School  Herald,"  Mass. — A  better 
grade  of  paper  would  vastly  improve  your 
paper.  You  have  good  material  but  it 
lacks  the  setting  which  drawings  and  clear 
paper  would  give  it. 

"Pennant,"  Conn. — The  story,  "Chang- 
ed Signals,"  is  good.  It  would  indeed  be 
well  if  all  High  Schools  took  the  moral  to 
heart.  A  few  more  of  that  grade  is  just 
what  you  need. 

"Dictum  Est,"  Red  Bluff,  Cal.— We 
hardly  can  praise  the  green  cover  on  your 
last  issue,  and  the  contents  are  not  more 
deserving.  You  have  crowded  everything 
together — Alumni  Notes  on  the  same  page 
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with  Athletics  and  Exchanges  forced  in 
with  the  Literary  Department.  Such  a 
jumble  is  not  a  credit  for  any  school. 

"Elm,"  San  Mateo. — Your  paper  is  pro- 
gressing admirably.  Your  "Joshes"  should 
be  improved,  however. 

"Whetstone,"  Nashville,  Tenn. — A 
word  to  the  wise  is  "usually"  sufficient. 
Put  more  detail  on  your  exchanges  and 
not  merely  speak  of  them,  otherwise  you 
lose  the  object  of  an  Exchange.  Brighten 
up  with  some  drawings  and  cartoons. 

"Lowell." — Even  from  a  rival's  view 
"Lowell,"  we  must  admit  that  your  com- 
mencement issue  is  far  superior  to  the 
majority  of  our  exchanges. 

"Crimson  and  White,"  Albany,  N.  Y.— 
Your  cover  design  is  a  success,  neat  and 
attractive ;  however,  less  crowding  of 
your  stories  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

"Red  and  Blue,"  New  York. — For  a 
small  book  your  edition  is  one  of  our  best 
exchanges.  You  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  average  in  drawings  and  engravings. 
"The  Day  at  West  Point"  exemplifies  this 
throughout. 

"High  School  Bulletin,"  Memphis, 
Tenn. — You  have  excellent  material  to 
work  on.  The  story,  "A  Queer  Prisoner," 
shows  originality  and  is  well  written. 
However,  liven  up  appearances  with  bet- 
ter paper,  more  drawings  and  tailpieces, 
and  you  will  be  "right  there." 

"Wild  Cat,"  Los  Gatos.— Of  all  our 
exchanges  you  are  the  only  one  in  which 
we  find  no  drawings.  This  is  a  failing 
worth  remedying  immediately. 

"Sequoia,"  Redwood  City. — We  like 
your  appearance,  "Sequoia,"  and  can  find 
little  or  no  fault  in  arrangement  or  ma- 
terial. 

"Red  and  White,"  Chicago.— Of  all  our 
exchanges  yours  is  one  of  the  few  who 
give  preference  to  a  picture,  the  "Fair 
Sex,"  on  your  cover.  The  pointedness  of 
your  "Joshes"  and  their  originality  make 
them  a  pleasure  to  read.  We  are  glad  to 
remember  that  your  editor  is  a  Lick  boy. 

"Red    and    Black,"    Salt    Lake.— More 


stories,  smaller  headings,  and  a  cover  de- 
sign which  characterizes  your  institution 
would  be  an  "anecdote"  for  your  case. 

"Review,"  Sacramento. — A  general  lack 
in  finish  seems  to  be  the  only  fault  in 
your  edition.  If  you  pay  more  attention 
to  arrangement  and  don't  crowd  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  advancement  you 
make. 

"Mission." — We  wish  to  congratulate 
a  neighbor  on  her  commencement  issue. 
The  paper  is  all  that  could  be  asked  in 
finish,  arrangement  and  style. 

"Blue  and  White,"  Sacred  Heart. — 
We  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  your 
February  number  over  the  last  Decem- 
ber's. Better  paper,  more  material  and 
well  written  school  notes  have  done  the 
business. 

"Courier,"  Boise  City. — Your  cover  is 
neat  and  striking  in  its  simplicity.  The 
author  of  "Donald's  Christmas  Grand- 
mother" has  made  his  descriptions  realis- 
tic and  true  to  nature.  Your  "Joshes" 
are  also  good  and  though  local  can  be 
enjoyed  by  outsiders. 

"College  Echoes." — We  have  been  look- 
ing for  improvements  in  you  for  a  long 
time.  Why  not  sidetrack  your  worn  out 
editorial  and  athletic  headings  ? 

The  "Cardinal,"  Portland,  Ore.— A 
most  enjoyable  exchange.  Your  "Joshes" 
should  be  improved,  however  ;  they  may 
be  funny  but  we  don't  see  the  point. 
""Whims,"  Seattle,  Wash.— Your  liter- 
ary department  seems  sadly  neglected. 
Only  one  story! 

"The  Wild  Cat,"  Los  Gatos,  Cal— Your 
stories  are  good,  but  you  exhibit  an 
alarming  absence  of  cuts  and  "Joshes." 

"Madrono,"  Palo  Alto. — We  relish  an 
exchange  of  your  quality,  "Madrono." 
You  have  kept  up  a  good  standard  for  the 
past  year.  Your  last  issue  is  thoroughly 
attractive  throughout.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  your  edition  shows  care  and 
thought.  We  thank  you  for  the  write-up 
you  gave  us  in  your  exchange  department. 


SUNK, 
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MEWS, 


It  has  heretofore  been  the  custom  for  the 
"School  Notes"  department  to  give  a  gen- 
eral synopsis  of  the  various  rallies  held  by 
the  student-body.  In  gathering  material 
for  this  issue  we  have  found  but  one  rally 
of  the  many  held  this  quarter  worth  men- 
tioning. That  rally  was  the  "L"  rally.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  As  for  the 
rest . 

The  trouble  with  those  rallies  must  be 
traced,  analyzed  and  done  away  with.  It 
seems  that  one  must  have  the  rally  curtain 
over  the  windows  all  morning,  have  divers 
effusions  expressed  in  "postic"  art  and  plas- 
tered over  the  walls  and  have  secured  the 
whole  afternoon  "off"  in  order  to  have  a 
decent  rally,  for  little,  insignificant  every- 
day rallies  are  not  worth  attending  any 
more,  or  if  attended  it  is  surely  a  great  con- 
descension to  give  quiet  attention.  Presi- 
dent Rogers  calls  for  order,  which  he  does 
not  get.  The  meeting  proceeds.  Various 
speakers  address  the  student-body,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  interested  enough  to 
be  present. 

We  hear  from  Mr.  So  and  So  about  such 
and  such.  "Mr.  So  and  So,  fellows,  three 
cheers!"  (Three  half-hearted  cheers  are 
reluctantly  rendered.) 

Mr.  So  and  So  talks  to  his  schoolmates — 
he  might  as  well  be  blocks  away  talking  to 
himself.  Mr.  So  and  So's  voice  murmurs 
as  a  general  theme  to  an  account  of  disturb- 
ance. Loud  guffawing  is  heard  in  the 
basement  (by  upper  classmen  who  are  too 
old  to  be  amused  with  rallies  any  more). 
There  is  an  undertone  of  "rough  house"  in 
the  attentive  portion  of  the  student-body. 
The   freshmen   are   engaged   in   the   gentle 


amusement  of  knuckling  the  red-headed 
members  of  their  class,  therefore  the  fresh- 
men have  no  ears  for  the  rally. 

The  sophomores  are  preoccupied  with 
sitting  and  leaning  on  one  another.  Since 
the  sophomores  are  incapable  of  doing  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time,  they  are  too  busy 
for  the  rally. 

The  juniors  are  engaged  in  nice,  quiet 
conversation  with  one  another  in  groups  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  physics  room,  or 
in  the  correct  place,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  yell  leader.  No  rally  interest  in  the 
juniors. 

The  seniors,  that  is,  three  or  four  (maybe 
five,  sometimes  six)  are  casting  gentle  japes 
at  the  speaker  or  the  officers  of  the  meet- 
ing, consequently  they  know  no  law  of  rally. 

Mr.  So  and  So  ceases  to  speak,  a  hush 
falls  over  the  meeting  for  an  instant,  three 
more  measly  cheers  are  given,  another 
speaker  is  called,  and  so  on,  closing  with  a 
brackityax  or  an  ali-bi-bo. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  farce  our  rallies  are 
getting  to  be.  It  has  got  to  stop ;  that  is 
all.  Either  respect  our  rallies  more  or  we 
continue  to  have  the  farcical  gatherings, 
which  a  freshman  class  meeting  would  put 
to  shame. 

If  it  is  a  case  of  too  many  rallies,  the  num- 
ber can  be  diminished  and  some  of  our  les- 
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ser  activities  diminished  in  proportion.  If 
one  suffers,  so  must  the  other  at  the  expense 
of  the  first.  It  has  been  said  that  spirit  is 
dead  at  Lick.  It  isn't  as  bad  as  that ;  spirit 
is  asleep  at  Lick. 

For  the  name  of  the  school,  for  your  self- 
respect  and  that  of  your  fellows — "wake 
up." 


The  Senior  Seminar  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  during  the  last  quar- 
ter. 

Several  members  have  given  some  very 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures.  These 
were  Archie  Tinning  on  "The  Construc- 
tion of  Motocycles" ;  George  Gallagher 
on  "Wireless  Telegraphy";  Bruce  Wet- 
more  on  "Current  Technical  Literature" ; 
Henry  Glaser  on  "High  Explosives" ; 
Charles  Kuchel  on  "The  Manufacture  of 
Cement,"  and  Mark  Altman  on  "The 
Sugar  Industry." 

Miss  Edwards  of  Wilmerding  also  gave 
a  lecture  on  the  "Architecture  of  Rome 
and  Florence,"  which  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  famous  cathedrals  of 
those  cities. 

The  Seminar  regrets  very  much  the 
resignation  of  Paul  Miller,  who  so  effi- 
ciently filled  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Seminar  committee. 


THE  SENIOR  STEAMER  PARTY. 


After  considerable  trouble  and  several 
disappointments,  the  committee  of  the 
Senior  class  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  "good  ship  Monticello,"  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  Senior  steamer  par- 
ty, to  be  given  April  25th.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  class  to  make  it  a  day  long  to 
he  remembered  by  all  attending. 

Besides  the  usual  pleasures  of  a  bay 
trip  there  will  be  a  good  "feed,"  music, 
dancing,  and  in  fact  everything  that  can 
he  carried  out  that  will  help  all  to  forget 
their  troubles.  The  350  invitations  will 
he  distributed  with  every  effort  to  avoid 
the  partiality  shown  in  recent  under-class 
affairs. 


On  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  1907, 
the  Seniors  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  C.  A.  A. 
tendered  a  banquet  to  Mr.  Tibbetts  and  the 
juniors  of  the  association.  The  feed  fully 
•came  up  to  all  expectations.     Grand  Mogul 


Bilay  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Tibbetts,  Mr.  Glaser  and  Mr.  Altman 
for  remarks.  Mr.  Wetmore  commemo- 
rated the  occasion  by  reading  a  very  ap- 
propriate and  clever  poem. 

The  juniors  followed  with  remarks  of 
good  cheer  and  the  welfare  of  the  club. 
After  the  repast  many  hungry  students  were 
turned  on  the  remains,  and  even  then  there 
was  more  to  go  round.  Due  thanks  are  to 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  corps 
of  cooks  for  their  kindly  aid. 

An  election  of  officers  took  place  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  new  officers  are : 
Grand  Mogul  Glaser,  Grand  Scribe  Bilay 
and  Judges  Wetmore  and  Marshall. 


On  the  night  of  February  27,  1908,  the 
club  gave  a  good-time  dance  and  party, 
which  was  a  big  success. 

Many  other  entertainments  are  already 
planned,  among  which  are  a  trolley  ride, 
Saturday  excursions,  boat  ride,  and  some 
time  near  the  end  of  the  term  they  hope  to 
give  the  school  a  masquerade  ball. 

The  emblem  of  the  association  has  already 
become  quite  prominent  about  school  and 
need  not  be  further  described.  Suffice  to 
say  that  Mr.  Merrill  has  obligingly  allowed 
them  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  school  and 
sanctioned  the  cause  and  principles  of  the 
association. 


JUNIOR  DANCE. 


At  last  the  "Naughty  Nines"  have  risen 
out  of  their  proverbial  bashfulness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  to  the 
"mourning"  of  the  29th  of  February  they 
gave  an  informal  social  and  dance  in  the 
new  building.  The  large  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  an  abundance  of 
evergreens  and  set  off  with  gay  pennants 
of  black  and  gold. 

A  pleasant  program  was  well  carried 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  present. 

Mr.  Fred  Hornick  accompanied  by  Miss 
Ada  Roos  rendered  an  excellent  violin 
solo,  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Messrs.  Nachtrieb,  Stern  and  Hornick 
also  favored  those  present  with  an  in- 
strumental selection  and  were  roundly  ap- 
plauded. 

It  can  be  readily  assured  that  those  who 
braved  the  ungracious  elements  were 
fully  repaid,  the  dance  and  midnight  pic- 
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nic  proving"  a  grand  success.  The  com- 
mittee of  Miss  Little  and  Messrs.  Hum- 
mel and  Smith  deserve  especial  praise  for 
the  success  of  their  efforts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Junior  class  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  future  social  gatherings. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  new 
and  novel  schemes  this  quarter  for  sepa- 
rating the  unsuspecting  from  their  cash. 
Besides  numerous  poster  sales  there  was 
the  candy  sale,  given  by  the  girls  for  the 
benefit  of  athletics.  It  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess. The  girls  are  much  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  candy,  all  of  it  being  eat- 
able, and  some  even  palatable. 

On  St.  Valentine's  day  came  another  at- 
tack on  our  purses  by  the  girls.  The 
drawing  room  was  converted  into  a  post- 
office  and  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum, 
according  to  the  size  and  character,  the 
students  could  send  packages  to  one  an- 
other. This  not  only  caused  much  mer- 
riment but  also  cleaned  up  a  tidy  amount 
for  athletics. 

The  most  important  of  the  money  mak- 
ing schemes,  financially  and  otherwise, 
were  the  illustrated  lectures  on  the  Yo- 
semite  Park,  given  by  Mr.  Howard  Diet- 
terle  for  the  benefit  of  The  Tiger.  The 
lectures  were  very  largely  attended  and 
financially  very  successful.  Thanks  are 
also  clue  Mr.  Heymann,  through  whom 
the  slides  were  procured  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Camera  Club. 


ALUMNI 


Guido  de  Ghitaldi,  '06,  has  invented  a  "sit 
still  apparatus"  for  his  auto- 
Guido's  mobile.  Formerly,  whenever 

Invention.  Guido  wanted  to  start  his 
machine  he  had  to  climb 
down  off  his  cushioned  seat  and  turn  a 
little  crank  that  protruded  from  the  dash- 
board. Guido  didn't  mind  getting  down 
at  all,  but  several  times  he  forgot  and  left 
the  starting  lever  open,  and  upon  turning 
the  crank  in  front  he  would  have  to  do  a 
lively  piece  of  dodging  to  save  himself 
from  being  run  down  by  his  own  ma- 
chine. So  Guido  contrived  a  mechanical 
device  which  permits  him  to  "start  with- 
out moving-." 


It  is  rumored  that  Jack  McHenry,  ex-'07, 
has   grown  a  mustache  on 
McHenry's      his  upper  lip.     Some  think 
Addition.  he    has    been   using    "hair- 

on"  ;  others  claim  that 
"Baldine"  did  the  work.  The  truth  is, 
Jack  broke  his  old  razor  and  bought  a 
safety-razor,  and  he  is  afraid  to  use  it  for 
fear  of  cutting  himself. 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  gathering  of  some  oid 
Lick  members  took  place  at  the 
Harris  home  of  Minnie  Harris,  '05, 
Party,  across  the  bay.  The  attenders 
were  Adele  Winchell,  '05,  Lou 
Knell,  '07,  Frank  Murray,  '06,  Bill  Main, 
"06,  Ed.  Simms,  '05,  Will  Draper,  '05, 
Louie  Hollaran,  '05,  and  Mr.  Ike  Doane, 
'05.  The  ferry  boat  by  which  the  city 
people  returned,  because  of  a  faulty  rud- 
der, turned  end  for  end  when  it  got  into 
the  stream  and  came  into  the  slip  on  this 
side  rear  end  first.  The  Lick  party  was 
not  aware  of  this  reversing  of  the  boat, 
and  when  it  stopped  they  made  a  mad 
scramble  back  toward  Oakland.  They 
realized  their  mistake  when  they  hit  the 
water,  or,  we  should  say,  when  they  hit 
the  chain  on  the  rear  of  the  ferry  boat. 


Bill  Gay,  '07,  was  rather  unfortunate  in 
the  work  he  was  engaged  in.  Gav 
Gay's  went  to  the  mountains  when 
Meat.  school  closed  last  summer  with 
one  of  "Jimmie"  Wise's  expedi- 
tions, in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  Bill 
had  been  on  the  job  just  ten  days  when 
he  cut  the  big  toe  on  his  right  foot  nearly 
off,  and  had  to  leave  the  job  and  go  home. 
And,  as  Bill  says  in  a  letter,  "I  came 
home  with  a  small  stake  and  a  big  chop." 


Lou   Knell,  '07,  is  making  a  "little"  win- 
ter visit  up  at  Mesa  Grande, 
Knell's  the  famous  watering  place  of 

Wintering,  the  Russian  River.  Blanche 
Little  (Rose  Little's  big  sis- 
ter) is  accompanying  Lou  on  the  outing. 
They  will  make  their  headquarters  at  the 
Little's  little  cottage. 


Elva  Woodman,  '07,  has  moved  from  the 

Mission      to      Ashbur  y 

Woodman's     Fleights.  879  Clayton  street 

Move.  is  the   location   of  the  new 

domicile. 
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Nine    pounds    and    a    half    of    undressed 
Elmo    Clifton    Cope,    Jr.,    tipped 

Cope's     the  scales  one  sunny  morning'  at 

Joy.         the    happy   hour   of  4   A.    M.    at 
Thirteenth   avenue  and   Clement 

street,  Richmond  District.  February  17th, 

1908,  is  the  exact  date. 

Elmo  Clifton  Cope  was  a  famous  Lick 

athlete,  graduating  with  the  class  of  '04. 

After   leaving   Lick,    Cope    spent   several 

years  at   Stanford,   but   upon   securing  a 

good   position   with   the    Associated    Oil 

Company,  he  left  college. 


Mahlon  Sweet,  '07,  is  assistant  manager 
for  the  White  Auto  Company  in  Oakland. 
Perry,  '07,  is  still  alive. 


Bill  Main,  captain  of  the  Lick  football 
team  during  the  year  '06,  has 
Main  been  making  a  stay  of  late  about 
Stay.  the  Bay.  Main  is  going  to  start 
at  college  soon,  and,  according  to 
Fred  Moullen,  the  star  athlete  of  the  '05 
class,  Oregon  is  the  college.  Bill's  pro- 
longed visit  to  these  parts,  however,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  is  putting  off  his 
choice  of  colleges  in  the  hopes  that  Cali- 
fornia will  decide  to  give  up  Rugby  and 
play  the  old  game. 


"Ping"  Dearin,  '07,  is  still  in  the  oil  fields 
at  Coalinga,  Kern  County. 

Shots.  "Bonnie"  Allsopp  has  returned 

from  his  surveying"  trip,  home  to 

mother,   and  expects   to  enter  college  in 

the  Fall. 


Whereas :  There  is  much  that  could  be 
said  about  the  fame  of  one 
Editor's  Davy  Walker,  '05 :  How  he 
Note.  was  recently  initiated  into  the 

Press  Club  at  Stanford,  and 
made  to  stand  on  the  Quad  dressed  in 
ragged  clothes,  with  knee  pants  and  no 
stockings,  and  in  the  role  of  a  newsboy 
endeavor  to  sell  papers  to  the  passing 
coeds ;  and 

Whereas :  As  said  Walker  is  a  great 
man  at  college,  many  other  diverse  and 
interesting  tales  could  be  told  of  him  ;  but 

Whereas  :  Said  Walker  is  an  honorable 
Junior ;  and 

Whereas  :  Said  Walker  most  energeti- 
cally denounced  certain  "mentions"  of 
himself  in  the  last  "Tiger"  due  to  this 
humble  writer ;  and 

Whereas :  Said  Walker  has  warned 
and  threatened  this  humble  writer  that 
any  further  mention  of  himself  in  the 
"Tiger"  will  result  in  a  "tubbing"  for  said 
writer  ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  :  That  no  mention  of  the  said 
Walker,  or  his  bare-legged  stunt,  or  of 
the  many  diverse  tales,  be  made,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  nor  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  in  the  "Tiger. 


3iop4htef& 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  drawing-room  stock  has  lowered 
two  points  by  the  latest  quotation.  Prob- 
ably due  to  the  reported  removal  of  the 
girls'  basket  ball  court  to  the  floor  below. 
Knot-holes  in  the  floor  are  three  points 
above  par. 

The  rain  and  cold  weather  being  over, 
the  steam-pipes  are  now  complete  and  are 
expected  to  be  in  working  order  for  the 
'11  apprentices. 

The  machine  shop  broke  all  records  in  the 
installation  of  the  new  blue-printing  frame. 
The  necessary  appliances  are  complete,  ex- 
cept   ,  ,  — ,  and  the  sink. 

It  might  be  well  to  except  the  last  men- 
tioned as  it  is  being  installed  by  the  Wil- 
merding  "plums." 

Mr.  Heymann  has  everything  going  as 
smoothly  as  the  blue-print  frame  bear- 
ings. All  the  classes  are  progressing  rap- 
idly under  his  instruction.  The  work  is 
well  up  to  and  above  the  former  standard. 
The  boys  are  receiving  more  individual  in- 
struction and  seem  to  work  more  independ- 
ently than  formerly. 

The  Freshmen  are  completing  the  geo- 
metric problems  and  curves.  Some  excel- 
lent sheets  have  been  turned  in. 

The  Sophs  are  well  into  intersections  and 
developments  on  Plates  10  and  11,  and 
some  have  sheet  14  on  screw-threads  well 
under  way. 

The  Senior  class  in  Descriptive  Geome- 
try have  disorganized  their  stock  company 
and  have  reformed  under  the  name  of  the 
"Graphical  Statics  Corporation."  Mr.  Hey- 
mann is  president  and  director.  The  old 
company  is  solvent,  and  is  ending  with 
credit  to  its  members.  May  their  next 
work  be  as  excellent  and  successful. 


The  apprentices  are  all  busy.  The  Jun- 
iors accomplished  more  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  Seniors  seem  to  fade  away  forever, 
like  the  Juniors  at  3  :25  o'clock.  The  lat- 
est is  Edgar  Johnson,  gone  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  Oakland. 

Orton  has  his  gas  engine  details  rapidly 
forming  together.  He  is  struggling  over 
the  best  brand  of  sparking  plug  at  present. 
(Information  ungratefully  received.) 

Jacobs  has  completed  the  theory  and 
curves  necessary  for  the  design  of  steam 
turbines,  and  has  started  the  constructional 
details  to  conform  with  the  turbine  patent 
of  Mr.  Heymann. 

Mr.  Heymann  has  standardized  a  sys- 
tem for  recording  and  keeping  tracings, 
which  bids  fair  to  stop  all  the  former  con- 
fusion. 


Pattern  Shop. 

Mr.  McLaren  has  finished  with  the  lec- 
tures on  the  first  principles  of  pattern- 
making  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freshmen. 
Since  then  some  of  the  more  skillful  have 
turned  out  some  very  creditable  work  for 
first  year  men.  Among  some  of  the  most 
mentionable  patterns  they,  have  made  are 
the  drum  for  the  electric  hoist,  and  a  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pound  flywheel  for  a 
gas  engine.  Also  other  patterns  of  less 
importance.  The  other  freshies  are  work- 
ing on  simple  patterns,  such  as  pipe  fittings, 
lever  arms  and  hand  wheels. 

The  apprentices  are  working  hard  on  out- 
side work  at  present.  Jorgenson  has 
turned  out  patterns  for  a  new  drum  on  the 
4"  x  6"  steam  hoist,  and  also  a  clever  piece 
of  work  on  the  combined  air  and  water 
cooled   exhaust  pipe   for  a   25-horsepower 
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gas  engine.     He  has  repaired  and  changed 
many  other  outside  patterns. 

Bowles  has  turned  out  patterns  for  a 
crank  case  for  a  15-horsepower  gas  engine, 
also  work  for  outside  persons.  He  is  now 
completing  the  patterns  for  a  12-horsepower 
two-cylinder  marine  gas  engine,  which  is 
expected  to  be  running  on  short  notice. 


Foundry. 

The  foundry  is  as  busy  as  ever,  getting  in 
the  regular  pourings  every  two  weeks  as 
regular  as  clockwork.  The  work  of  the 
beginners  is  well  up  to  the  standard.  Mr. 
Lacoste  has  been  busy  with  many  large 
jobs,  all  of  which  have  turned  out  satisfac- 
torily as  usual.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned  cylinders,  bedplates  and  numer- 
ous large  castings. 

"Barney's"  star  apprentice,  Fabian,  has 
cleaned  1-36  score  and  10  up  to  date.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  he  will  under- 
take the  investigation  of  the  theory  prepara- 
tory to  starting  the  formation  of  a  mold. 
It  might  be  mentioned  that  this  feat  has 
never  been  tried  by  any  of  "Barney's"  large 
past  compliment  of  apprentices. 

The  blast  furnace,  which  was  molded  in 
the  foundry  for  the  chemistry  laboratory, 
has  been  installed  and  the  firm  approval  of 
Mr.  Tibbetts  has  been  given  that  it  will 
work.  It  was  a  difficult  job  of  intricate 
workmanship  and  one  that  any  foundry  may 
be  justly  proud  of. 


Forge. 

That  the  blacksmith  shop  is  every  day 
growing  in  popularity  may  but  be  seen  from 
the  increasing  number  of  upper  classmen 
pursuing  that  interesting  branch  of  the 
shop.  For  further  proof  we  might  mention 
that  they  take  it  of  their  "own"  volition  and 
will  as  is  designated  in  course  12. 

The  boys  are  getting  on  creditably  as  us- 
ual under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr. 
Mathis.  The  apprentices  are  all  busy 
with  large  work,  and  are  all  keeping  their 
work  up  to  the  standard. 

An  order  of  blast  plates  for  Honolulu  has 
just  been  filled.  These  are  for  a  technical 
school  of  that  city,  the  forge  work  depart- 
ment being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Roy  Ingram, 
a  former  Lick  student.  This  order  bears 
any  amount  of  significance  as  it  goes  to 
show  that  Lick's  reputation  for  high-grade 


work  is  world-famed.  Any  statement  in 
regard  to  this  department  may  well  be  sub- 
stantiated by  this  order  from  the  islands. 

Many  large  pieces  have  been  turned  out, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  large 
crank  shaft  and  numerous  sets  of  andirons. 


Machine  Shop. 

Among  the  most  notable  constructions 
going  on  in  the  machine  shop  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  4"  x  6"  steam  hoist.  This  has 
been  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  and 
is  about  three-fourths  done  and  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  near  future.  "Phosphor" 
Bruns  and  his  assistants  are  the  builders. 

Colley  has  finished  the  reconstruction  of 
the  cupola  engine,  and  judging  by  appear- 
ances it  is  in  fine  running  order.  He  has 
now  commenced  work  on  an  electric  hoist 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  installed 
in  the  Wilmerding  school. 

Jack  Phillips  is  also  doing  good  work  in 
the  construction  of  an  emery  grinder,  which 
when  completed  will  also  be  used  at  Wil- 
merding. 

A  4"  air  pump,  burner  and  attachments 
for  the  smelting  furnace  in  the  Chemistry 
Laboratory  is  about  finished.  A  ditch  had 
to  be  dug  from  the  machine  shop  to  the 
laboratory  for  the  pipe  line  which  conveys 
the  compressed  air  for  the  burner,  and 
Chief  Dixon  thinks  he  has  accomplished  a 
great  thing  in  getting  the  machinists  ac- 
quainted with  the  pick  and  shovel. 

"Debbs"  Willmunder  and  Taylor  have 
been  turning  out  quite  a  number  of  wood 
working  and  machinists'  vises. 

"Fat"  Watts  is  anticipating  great  results 
in  the  rewinding  of  a  big  motor  which  he 
has  procured  of  late.  A  number  of  pipe 
cut-offs  have  been  turned  out  this  year,  and 
Colley  will  add  one  to  the  list  shortly.  Be- 
ginning right  away,  Mr.  Lacoste  will  make 
duplicate  castings  for  all  parts  of  the  hoist, 
thus  furnishing  work  for  the  machinists. 
A  good  job  is  awaiting  the  best  apprentice 
in  the  applying  of  a  few  skillful  finishing 
touches  on  the  shaper  and  putting  it  in  com- 
mission. 

The  usual  amount  of  repairs  from  the 
different  departments  has  been  done.  A 
small  A.  C.  motor  has  been  rewound  and 
a  sewing  machine  motor  has  been  attached 
to  one  of  Miss  Crittenden's  machines. 
Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  repairing 
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of  a  watchmaker's  table  for  the  California 
Watch  Case  Co.  The  Freshmen  in  the  pat- 
tern shop  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the 
supply  of  broken  band-saws  up  to  the  nor- 
mal amount,  and  if  they  fail  the  machine 
shop  boys  will  lose  that  valuable  practice 
in  brazing  and  in  wasting  silver  solder. 


Chemistry. 

In  both  laboratories  work  has  been  pro- 
gressing very  nicely  and  some  very  diffi- 
cult analyses  have  been  accomplished. 

The  Junior  apprentices  have  finished 
qualitative  work  and  are  being  initiated 
into  quantitative  analysis. 

The  Seniors  are  at  present  analyzing 
olive  oils  and  edible  fats. 

Wetmore  having  almost  finished  his 
work  in  iron  and  steel,  will  take  up  the 
analysis  of  fuels,  firebricks,  etc. 

Both  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  are  taking 
a  course  in  chemical  calculations,  which 
they  need  very  much. 

The  regular  chemistry  class  is  progress- 
ing very  satisfactorily,  having  finished  with 
sulfur  and  its  compounds.  They  are  just 
beginning  to  see  that  there  is  something 
to  chemistry  besides  the  breaking  of  glass- 
ware and  the  forming  of  pretty  colored 
precipitates. 

Some  new  apparatus  has  lately  been  in- 
stalled, namely,  a  large  copper  water  bath 
and  the  long-looked-for  blast  furnace. 

The  C.  S.  M.  A.-C.  A.  A.  ("Frat"  in 
precipitate ) ,  gave  a  banquet  on  the  last  day 
of  school  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  at 
which  time  very  pretty  gold  pins  were  pre- 
sented to  each  member,  including  Mr.  Tib- 
betts.  The  banquet  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
success. 

Watch  for  the  new  1908  model  "Radiant 
Wagon." 

A  short  time  ago  "Smily"  Wetmore  saw 
a  lady  on  the  Orpheum  stage  who  manu- 
factured rubies,  sapphires,  etc.,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  frequenters  of  Ellis  street. 


After  a  series  of  thorough  investigations  by 
the  use  of  thermit  and  a  substance  known 
as  carbon,  which  he  discovered,  he  found 
he  could  make  better  ones  himself.  Any 
day  after  this  that  you  see  Bruce  with  dia- 
mond buttons  on  his  shoes  and  an  emerald 
studded  hat-band,  you  will  know  the  rea- 
son. He  is  thinking  of  going  on  the  stage, 
in  which  case  Senior  Seminar  will  lose  one 
of  its  most  interesting  lecturers. 


Cooking  Room. 

The  cooking  class  has  been  progressing 
rapidly  this  last  quarter.  Dinner  menus 
were  taken  up  principally  and  the  girls 
have  been  showing  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  their  work.  Three  luncheons  were  given, 
all  with  great  success.  The  football  team 
was  honored  first.  The  combination  of  red 
and  yellow  made  a  very  attractive  decora- 
tion. The  luncheon  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  twenty-eight  heroes  who  attended. 
The  Senior  girls  were  not  forgotten  by  the 
cooking  class,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful 
luncheon  on  February  13th.  The  following 
day  being  St.  Valentine's,  the  decorations 
were  in  keeping  with  the  day.  On  the  22d 
of  February  the  faculty  were  given  a  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  the  day.  Red,  white  and 
blue  were  the  colors  of  the  day,  and  from 
the  smiling  countenances  of  the  teachers  it 
was  easily  seen  it  was  a  great  success. 


Sewing  Room. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
girls  in  the  sewing  class.  The  Freshmen 
girls  have  now  completed  their  white  work 
and  have  started  on  their  summer  dresses. 
Some  very  elaborate  hats  have  been  made 
by  the  second  year  girls,  and  they  are  now 
busy  on  bonnets.  The  Juniors  are  still  on 
hand  work,  while  the  Seniors  are  engaged 
in  making  their  tailor  suits.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  motor  on  the  sewing  machine 
has  brought  out  quite  a  bit  of  talent  among 
the  girls  as  chauffeurs. 


BASEBALL. 

Our  chances  for  this  season  are  brighter 
than  ever.  The  five  veterans  of  last 
year's  team  are  Reubke,  Graff,  Gallagher, 
Huber  and  Percival.  Percival  has  been 
debarred  by  the  new  six  months'  rule,  hav- 
ing attended  another  school  during  the 
football  season.  He  will  still  however  be 
connected  with  the  team  as  manager. 
Captain  Graff  has  proved  himself  a  hard 
worker  and  will  probably  be  the  team's 
mainstay  in  the  box.  The  Tiger  wishes 
him  the  best  of  success. 

The  material  at  hand  is  showing  up 
very  well  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
Coach  Feeny,  whom  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure.  Dickey  is  doing  very 
well  as  pitcher,  and  Gallagher,  who  has 
proven  himself  a  good  all-round  player, 
is  working  hard  behind  the  bat.  Storey, 
a  Freshman,  is  also  doing  well  in  this 
position.  Strohl,  the  Santa  Claran,  is 
hard  to  improve  on  at  first.  Kirby  at 
second,  although  the  smallest  man,  is  the 
life  of  the  team.  Ruebke  at  short  is  still 
the  "old  reliable"  with  stick  and  mitt. 
For  honors  at  third  it  is  hard  to  choose 
between  Crowe  and  Pyle.  In  the  out- 
field, Ingram,  Huber,  Hermann,  Smith, 
Barnett  and  Lieb  offer  plenty  of  compe- 
tition. With  the  help  of  the  girls  in 
their  candy  sales  and  the  good  coaching 
of  Tom  Feeny,  and  also  a  good  diamond 
and  hard  work  from  the  willing  material, 
Lick  should  close  the  season  with  flying 
colors. 


TRACK. 

The  track  season  opened  with  sixty-four 
men  out  the  first  night.  This  number  grad- 
ually dwindled  down  to  about  thirty  men, 
who  show  up  every  night.  Out  of  the 
thirty,  most  have  been  out  a  season  or  more 
and  have  more  or  less  experience. 

The  dash  events,  that  is,  the  50,  100  and 
200  yards,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  Hump, 


Holt  and  Tooker  principally,  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  few  others  who  are  showing 
up  pretty  well. 

The  440-yard  dash  has  Captain  Pa- 
dilla,  who  should  make  a  good  race  with 
Lowell's  crack,  Meyer,  also  in  the  440  Bax- 
ter is  to  be  watched. 

Captain  Padilla  is  also  out  for  the  half- 
mile  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  will  have 
to  beat  Hartwell  of  Oakland  High  to  win. 
Hartwell  against  Padilla  should  be  as 
good  a  race  as  has  ever  been  seen.  Man- 
ager Cortelyou  and  Noyes  are  training 
for  this  race. 

In  the  mile  Little,  Daniels,  Meeker  and 
Cortelyou  of  last  year's  team  are  working 
hard. 

Meeker  and  Daniels  are  the  most  prom- 
ising in  the  two-mile  and  show  great  im- 
provement over  last  year. 

Ex-Captain  Hupp,  our  old  standby,  will 
run  the  220-yard  low  hurdles. 

The  field  events  are  pretty  well  taken 
care  of ;  Hupp  and  Holt  in  the  broad  and 
high  jump ;  Holt,  Mitchell  and  Graff  in 
the  shot  put. 

On  the  whole  Coach  Middleton  thinks 
that  a  team  can  be  turned  out  of  the  ma- 
terial which  he  has. 

The  effort  which  Mr.  Middleton  has  to 
put  forth  to  get  time  to  coach  the  team  is 
fully  appreciated.  Each  member  of  the 
school  as  well  as  every  member  of  the 
team  owes  Mr.  Middleton  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  work. 

BASKET-BALL. 

Lick  vs.  Polytechnic. 

Once  more,  on  the  morning  of  January 
29,  the  old-time  rivals,  Lick  and  Polytechnic, 
came  together  in  a  battle  for  the  ball.  At  9 
P.  M.  the  teams  stepped  upon  the  floor  and 
at  once  started  to  do  business.  Both  were 
a  little  nervous,  having  already  seen  Lowell 
defeat  Cogswell  to  the  tune  of  27  to  19, 
and,  of  course,  the  play  was  a  little  ragged 
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at  first.  Polytechnic  seemed  the  stronger, 
scoring  three  points  before  Lick  could  set- 
tle down.  This  made  "Polly"  very  jubilant 
and  thus  made  her  careless. 

With  a  rush  "Shadow"  Worth  came  to 
the  rescue,  scoring  thirteen  points  without 
a  break.  Then  "Polly"  took  another  brace 
and  gained  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  over- 
come Lick's  lead.  When  the  half  ended  the 
score  stood:  Lick  19,  Polly  10. 

The  second  half  began  with  Lick  driving 
Polly  off  her  feet,  scoring  six  points  in  two 
minutes  of  the  fastest  play  of  the  evening. 
At  this  stage  of  the  game  several  fouls  were 
called  against  Lick  on  account  of  the  spec- 
tators, which  helped  Polly's  score  a  little. 

Captain  Eveleth  now  went  in  for  Lick  at 
forward,  Worth  replacing  Holt  at  guard, 
and  now  the  fast  work  began,  Polly  being 
completely  outclassed.  The  game  ended 
with  the  score:  Lick  43,  Polytechnic  21. 

The  success  of  the  game  was  greatly  due 
to  the  backing  which  the  student-body  gave 
it.  The  team  was  never  for  a  moment 
without  a  cheer  to  send  it  on  to  victory. 
That  is  the  support  that  will  always  make 
the  teams  of  Lick  win — they  can't  help  it ! 

The  whole  team  played  well,  especially 
Worth,  Holt  and  Captain  Eveleth,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  Captain  Frates 
of  "Polly,"  who  was  practically  the  whole 
Polytechnic  team.     The  line-up  : 

Lick — Worth,  Eveleth  (captain),  Felt, 
forward ;  Eaton,  Holt,  guard ;  Salback, 
center. 

Polytechnic — Booker,  Smith,  forward; 
Leiser,  Cordtz,  guard,  Frates  (captain), 
center. 


Lick  vs.  Cogswell. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  8th  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  journeyed  to  the  Siapla- 
mat  Hall  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Folsom 
streets,  and  fought  as  hard  a  battle  as  has 
been  seen  this  year,  with  the  five  from 
Cogswell. 

The  game  was  notable  for  many  fouls, 
which  occurred  on  account  of  the  bad 
light  and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
players  had  never  seen  the  gymnasium 
before.  Owing  to  this  strangeness  of  sur- 
roundings the  game  was  well  advanced 
before  the  boys  settled  down  to  fight  out 
the  game  for  which  the  Lick  teams  are 
noted.     Then    came    the    feature    which 


brought  all  the  black  and  gold  rooters  to 
their  feet  with  a  yell.  Holt  captured  the 
ball  and  hurled  it  the  whole  length  of  the 
gymnasium  straight  into  the  basket,  only 
to  have  it  circle  the  ring  and  fly  out  again, 
showing  however  that  he  will  probably 
be  heard  from  in  games  to  come.  Bar- 
ring this  excitement  the  game  was  fast 
and  consistent  from  start  to  finish.  The 
boys  deserve  credit  for  bringing  home 
the  decisive  victory  of  21  to  12. 

The  line-up  : 

Lick — Felt,  Eveleth  (captain),  forward; 
Worth,  center;  Holt,  Eaton,  guard. 

Cogswell — Moody,  Pennington,  forward  ; 
Butler,  center ;  Horton,  Gilbert,  guard. 


Lick  vs.  Lowell. 

Eight  p.  m.  on  Feb.  12th  found  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  building 
on  Page  street  filled  to  its  utmost  with 
the  supporters  of  the  two  greatest  rivals 
in  the  sub-league.  The  rooters  and  the 
teams  had  once  more  come  together  to 
fight  out  their  annual  battle  in  the  gym. 

Lowell  started  the  scoring  amid  a  wild 
yell  from  her  section,  but  Lick  soon  took 
a  brace  and  commenced  to  even  matters. 
Several  fouls  added  a  few  points  to  Low- 
ell's score,  but  the  black  and  gold  kept 
steadily  at  it,  notwithstanding  that  Holt 
was  crippled  and  that  Noble  and  Jones 
were  doing  great  work  for  Lowell.  The 
first  half  ended  with  a  score  of  17  to  10 
in  favor  of  Lowell 

The  second  half  began  with  Lick  push- 
ing matters,  Captain  Eveleth  taking  Sal- 
back's  place  at  center.  Many  fouls  on  the 
part  of  Lowell  gave  Lick  chances  to  score, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  Worth 
could  not  seem  to  connect  with  the  basket 
in  his  usual  way.  Too  good  plays  were 
executed  in  this  half  by  Worth  and  Eaton, 
Worth  throwing  a  difficult  one-handed 
goal  from  the  side  and  Eaton  throwing  a 
goal  over  his  head  from  halfway  down 
the  gymnasium.  In  this  half  Lick  scored 
three  more  points  than  Lowell  showing 
plainly  that  if  another  game  were  to  be 
played  that  the  score  might  be  a  little 
different  than — Lowell  25,  Lick  18. 

Everyone  left  the  hall  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  team   which   upholds   the   reputa- 
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tion  of  all  Lick  teams,  which  is  "Play  a 
fair  game  and  never  say  die." 

The  line-up : 

Lick — Worth,  Felt,  forward;  Salback, 
Eveleth,  center;  Holt,  Eaton,  guard. 

Lowell — Jones,  Noble,  forward ;  Gil- 
bert, center;  Hall,  Jap,  guard. 


tournament.  This  seems  an  awful  waste 
of  good  metal.  Why  not  put  a  team  in 
the  field,  girls? 


SWIMMING. 

At  the  swimming  tryout  which  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  26th  at  the 
Olympic  Club,  the  interest  shown  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  fully  fifty  fel- 
lows making  the  victors  work  hard  for 
their  places  on  the  team. 

Captain  Dietterle  feels  confident  of 
making  a  good  showing  this  season  with 
such  veterans  as  Dill  and  McNeil  in  the 
sprints  and  distances  respectively.  He 
says  that  the  new  material  to  pick  from 
is  of  the  best  and  that  our  all-round  ath- 
lete, Holt,  will  undoubtedly  make  a  good 
swimmer  with  a  little  training. 

The  relay  team  is  the  same  which  took 
second  in  the  academic  meet  last  fall.  It 
is  composed  of  Worth,  Jorgenson,  Morser, 
Wilder,  Kuchel  and  Capt.  Dietterle,  who 
are  all  out  to  win  this  spring  if  practice 
and  experience  have  anything  to  say 
about  it. 


TENNIS. 

Tennis  seems  to  be  on  the  advance, 
judging  from  the  list  of  thirty  who  have 
already  signed.  Captain  Easton  and 
Brunn,  the  last  year's  team,  are  still  on 
deck  and  expect  to  be  much  improved 
when  they  enter  the  academic  again  this 
year. 

The  spirit  shown  so  far  this  season  is 
great,  but  we  still  want  more  out  on  the 
courts.  If  some  of  the  students  think  it 
is  so  easy  to  win  a  block  L  in  tennis,  why 
not  come  out  and  make  a  place  on  the 
team?  An  effort  will  be  made  to  hold 
the  class  tournament  before  the  vacation, 
so  get  busy  and  limber  up,  fellows !  Per- 
haps you  can  make  your  class  numerals. 

The  inter-class  tournament  will  proba- 
bly occur  some  time  in  March,  so  get 
busy. 

Mr.  Stern,  who  seems  very  interested 
in  girls'  tennis,  informs  The  Tiger  that 
there  are  academic  medals  waiting  for  the 
girls  who  wish  to  'play  in  the  academic 


GIRLS'   BASKET   BALL. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mabel 
Arendt,  the  team  is  being  quickly  rounded 
into  shape.  The  court  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  there  can  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  the  girls  not  having  an  excellent 
team. 

Although  the  girls  do  not  intend  play- 
ing any  match  games,  three  practice 
games  have  been  played  and  three  more 
are  scheduled  before  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter. 

Clare  Hodges,  our  ex-captain,  has  gone 
to  Alameda  High.  We  wish  her  great 
success  and  hope  that  she  will  not  forget 
the  Lick  School. 


SPRING  FOOTBALL. 

Coach  Middleton  and  Captain  Holman 
with  the  help  of  ex-Captain  Mitchell  and 
Charley  Boxton,  are  keeping  the  rust 
from  accumulating  upon  the  nails  in  their 
cleats  by  showing  the  new  squad  how 
things  are  clone  in  the  mole-skins.  Once 
a  week  these  pupils  meet  and  go  through 
their  stunts  with  the  veteran  instructors. 


Football   After-Effects. 

The  girls  of  the  cooking  class  gave  the 
pigskin  chasers  a  very  enjoyable  dinner 
on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  13th.  Many  of 
the  warriors  expressed  their  appreciation 
in  responding  to  a  toast,  "Here's  to  the 
girls  of  Lick,"  in  their  simple  little  way. 
We  thank  the  girls  one  and  all  for  their 
unsurpassed  support  of  the  football  teams. 


Charley  Boxton's  supper  proved  a  great 
success  from  a  boy's  standpoint.  A  good 
supper,  plenty  of  fun  and  a  general  good 
time,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Box- 
tons. 


The  school  and  the  football  team  join 
in  thanking  Coaches  Middleton  for  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Lick  school  and 
wish  them  the  best  of  success  in  the  com- 
ing season. 


Biography  of  a  Doughnut. 

There  was  nothing  especially  noticeable 
about  his  appearance.  He  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  different  from  his  numerous 
younger  brethren  who  were  underg-oing  the 
sun-drying  process  in  an  innocent  looking 
store  on  Utah  street.  He  was,  however,  re- 
markable for  a  greater  toughness  and 
strength,  as  though  he  were  over-trained, 
and  under  his  innocent  exterior  lay  an  evil 
disposition. 

He  was  purchased  at  a  little  store  around 
the  corner  on  Potrero  avenue  and  conveyed 
to  school  in  a  paper  bag  with  five  equally 
deceptive  relatives,  all  of  whom  were  just 
aching  to  make  some  poor  Scrub  do  the 
same. 

The  bag  or  general  conveyance  was  by 
chance  left  open  to  the  gaze  of  passers-by 
and  all  the  inmates  but  our  hero  and  another 
were  hurriedly  called  on  to  do  the  work. 
These  two,  however,  were  carried  about 
for  some  time,  when  the  companion  was 
devoured  by  a  Senior  in  Seminar,  and  the 
one  under  consideration  was  hidden  behind 
the  radiator. 

Weeks  later  he  came  to  light.  Two 
Freshies  espied  him  and  after  debating 
on  a  course  of  action,  they  decided  to  dis- 
guise him.  He  was  therefore  removed  to 
the  pattern  shop  and  was  subjected  to  a 
shellacing  and  drying  process,  which  at  the 
end  of  some  days  was  completed. 

At  noon  they  went  quietly  to  the  boiler 
room  where  a  meeting  of  the  Improved 
Order  of  Grease  Melters  was  under  way. 


Here  an  open  lunch  box  lay  near,  and  it 
was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  place  our  an- 
cient friend  among  the  dainties  of  Chief's 
lunch. 

All   is    undisturbed    for   a   moment,    and 
then  a  yell,  as  the  chief  unsuspectingly  tries 

to  bite  him.     " ,   just  wait 

until  I  get  Fabian  and  I  will  break  his 
face !" 


Nerve. 

T.  M.  O.— Finnigan,  recite  the  Dutch. 
Finnigan — Can't,  O'im  busy. 


The  manager  of  The  Tiger  wishes  to 
state  that  frenzied  finance  is  bad  for  the 
eyes. 


Did  He  Mean  It? 

Mr.  Plumb  (looking  dreamily  at  girl  in 
rear  of  room  and  talking  about  problem) 
— She  looks  like  a  bad  one,  but  she  isn't 
as  bad  as  she  looks. 


A   Question  That  Caught  the  Professor. 

Molly    Cule — What    is    the    valence    of 
nickelodeon? 


Faculty's  Verdict. 

The  best  way  to  shape  Seniors'  careers 
is  with  a  club. 


Lady  Visitor — Horrors  !  Has  that  stu- 
dent been  in  a  wreck? 

Guide — No,  mum,  that's  Kennedy  and 
one  of  his  "Harvard  hair-cuts." 
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Alphabet  for  Freshies. 

A  was  an  Apple  pie, 
Boxton  bought  it, 
Clyde   caught   it, 
"Dodo"  ditched  it, 
Ensign  evaded  it, 
"Fairy"  Phillips  found  it, 
Gallagher  got  it, 
Hupp  hurled  it, 
Ingram  ignored  it, 
"Jim"  jabbed  it, 
Kennedy  kicked  it, 
Little  liked  it. 
Merrilees  mashed  it, 
Nelson  nicked  it, 
Oliver  opened  it, 
Payne  pinched  it, 
Richardson  repaired  it, 
Smith  smelt  it. 
Tinning  touched  it, 
WharfF  wanted  it, 
X  Y  Zipfed  it, 
&  who  ate  it? 


Drama? 

Place — English  room.  Sophomore  Eng- 
lish class  studying  meter ;  Baxter  scan- 
ning verse  on  blackboard.  Feminine 
voice  :     "Oh,  Alice,  look  at  Baxter's  feet !" 


T.  M.  O.— Put  that  paper  down,  Ken- 
nedy, and  don't  act  so  natural. 


There  was  a  young  man  from  Calais, 
Said,  "To  no  one  can  I  ever  say  nais, 
Some  girl,  I  most  fear, 
Will  propose  in  leap  year, 
Then  there'll  be  the  dickens  to  pais." 


A   good  line   of   talk 
-Ex. 


The   telephone. 


First  Member  of  "Tiger"  Staff— The 
new  editor  is  the  best  we  have  had. 

Second  Ditto — How's  that? 

First  Pencil  Shover — Why,  you  can't 
read  a  single  word  he  writes. 


How  True!  How  True! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 

And  by  asking  foolish  questions, 
Take  up  all  the  history  time ! 

—Ex. 


Mathematics  Prof. — What  is  the  value 
of  Pi? 

Senior — Five  and  ten  cents,  hot  ones 
fifteen  cents. 


The  Three  Rats. 

There  were  three  rats,  with  many  a  flea, 
Plague-infested  were  all  the  three ; 

There  came  a  catcher  who  set  some  traps, 
In   which   were   caught   the   troublesome 
rats. 

The  catcher  took  them  to  Dr.  Blue, 

Who  was  helped  along  by  a  numerous 
crew ; 

The  fleas  were  counted,  the  rats  inspected, 
And  people  told  they  were  badly  infected. 

Signs  were  posted  the  city  o'er, 

"Ten  cents  will  be  paid  for  a  rat  or  more." 
And  in  this  scientific  way 

The  rat-catcher  earns  his  monthly  pay — 

10c. 


She  met  Ralph  in  the  darkened  hall, 
Said  he,  "I  brought  you  roses." 

Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant ; 
It  was,  "How  cold  your  nose  it." 
—Ex. 


"Archimedes  discovered  specific  gravity 
when  getting  into  his  bath.  Why  had 
the  principle  never  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore?" 

"This  was  probably  the  first  time  he 
ever  took  a  bath." 


"The  Editor." 

I  wish  I  were  an  editor, 

I  really  do  indeed ; 
It  seems  to  me  that  editors 

Get  everything  they  need. 

They  get  the  biggest  and  the  best 
Of  everything  that  grows  ; 

They  get  in  free  to  circuses 
And  other  kinds  of  shows. 

While  other  men  are  working, 
They  are  having  lots  of  fun ; 

In  fact  that's  all  they  ever  do, 
And  still  they're  never  done. 


THE     TIGER. 

Personal  Interviews  with  Celebrities  in  Our  Side  Show 

III — "Hemlock"  Ensign,  Yell  Leader 


The  last  strains  of  "Marintch,"  played  on 
the  harmonica,  died  out  at  our  approach, 
and  the  rythmical  shuffling  of  feet  subsid- 
ed into  a  general  scraping.  As  we  turned 
the  corner  into  the  boys'  basement,  we  saw 
the  cause  of  the  original  disturbance. 

Grouped  near  the  "Tiger"  locker  were 
a  number  of  youths  of  about  seventeen, 
holding  on  one  arm  a  paper  of  lunch,  and 
in  the  other  hand  a  sandwich.  The  center 
of  attraction  was  a  boy  of  medium  height 
and  of  dark  complexion,  who  held  a  har- 
monica, and  near  him  stood  our  victim, 
"Hemlock"  Ensign. 

"Come  hither,  little  one,"  we  spoke  sooth- 
ingly, leading  him  toward  a  vacant  corner, 
much  against  his  will. 

"Whatcherwant?"  he  demanded,  as  half 
a  sandwich  disappeared  in  his  face.  "I 
haven't  time  to  talk  to  little  boys."  Here 
the  harmonica  again  started  up,  and  "Hem- 
lock" broke  away  to  give  a  clog  dance.  He 
had  hardly  gained  the  center  of  the  floor 
when  several  other  huskies  rushed  in,  and 
began  to  help  him  out.  Fast  and  furious 
became  the  excitement  in  the  basement,  loud 
and  louder  became  the  scraping  of  feet,  and 
the  shouts  were  deafening.  The  danc- 
ers (?)  were  just  beginning  to  warm  up, 
when  a  silence  fell  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  throng.  Gradually  this  subsidence  of 
spirit  affected  the  dancers  (?),  and  one 
and  all  stopped  and  turned  to  face  Profes- 
sor Plumb. 

"Boys,"  began  that  worthy,  "a  little  less 
disturbance,  please,"  and  with  a  haughty 
nod  of  authority  he  strode  off  upstairs. 
As  his  fairy  feet-falls  ascended  the  steps, 
not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  as  they  died 
out  on  the  upper  landing,  "Hemlock"  let 
forth  a  "Wow !"  and  running  around  the 
circle  of  bystanders,  gathered  in  contri- 
butions of  lunch. 

Again  we  cornered  him.  "Just  a  little 
talk  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  school," 
we  pleaded.     "What  have  you  to  say?" 

"Huh  ?"  he  grunted  ;  "I  ain't  a  grapho- 
phone.  Here's  a  nickel,  go  and  have  a 
talk  over  the  phone." 


"Now  be  serious,"  we  replied.  "Think 
how  fine  your  name  will  look  in  print." 

"Inconsistency!"  he  exploded,  as  he 
heard  our  answer,  "inconsistency  is  the 
word." 

"What  word?"  we  asked,  innocently. 
"Unbosom  yourself,  explain,  please." 

"Aw,  shucks !"  he  replied,  rubbing  his 
chin.  "This  business  of  explaining  makes 
me  tired.  You  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  and 
when  you  get  through  you  have  to  say  it 
all  over  again." 

"Whom  do  you  say  it  to?" 

"Why,  the  rooters,  of  course !  Gotta 
sandwich?"  and  he  leaned  over  and  dove 
into  our  lunch.  "Ham,  please.  This 
orange  will  go  well,  too,"  and  he  cabbaged 
the  above  named  articles. 

Carefully  guarding  our  lunch,  we  asked, 
"Haven't  they  the  proper  spirit?" 

"Spirit?  It's  hang  the  spirit — they 
don't  care !  They  bother  about  them- 
selves so  blamed  much  that  they  are 
afraid  to  get  down  and  support  the  school. 
Here  goes  a  'Chauncey'  boy  now,  one  of 
those  Freshmen.  Look  at  the  reefs  in 
his  trousers !  Graduates  out  of  knee- 
breeks,  and  then  gets  a  pair  of  those ! 
Get  wise  to  the  socks !  I  never  wore  a 
pair  like  that  in  ray  life."  And  pulling 
up  his  trouser  leg  a  little  way,  he  showed 
us  a  nice  cool  pair — light  green  with  pink 
polka  lots. 

"What  have  those  fellows  to  do  with 
the  yelling?"  we  asked. 

"That's  just  it,"  he  roared.  "They 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  yelling,  it 
might  spoil  the  polish  on  their  voices. 
It  isn't  only  the  Scrubs  that  are  the 
'Chauncey  boys,'  the  upper  classmen  are 
as  bad." 

"Aren't  there  any  who  do  yell?" 

"Sure,  there  are  always  some  decent  fel- 
lows in  a  school,  like  you  and  me,  and  the 
lamp-post.  The  trouble  is  nowadays  the 
half-and-half  guys  need  a  keg  o'  dynamite 
set  off  under  'era  to  get  em  started ! 
Something  on  the  plan  of  the  Katzenjam- 
mer  Kids  ought  to  work  well." 
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"Who  do  you  blame  for  our  defeats, 
the  teams  or  the  support?"  was  our  next 
question. 

"That's  just  where  it  comes  in.  In- 
consistency !  Look  at  the  Lowell-Lick 
football  game,  then  turn  to  the  game  with 
Wilmerding.  Wilmerding  had  no  more 
reason  to  win  than  Lowell.  Her  team 
wasn't  any  better — the  whole  thing  lay  in 
the  inconsistency  of  the  support.  So  far, 
in  basket  ball,  the  Lowell  game  was  good 
— our  team  didn't  get  down  to  work  until 
too  late.  In  the  Wilmerding  game  we 
were  crippled,  and  the  support  was  rotten 
I  hear.  The  fellows  have  got  to  give 
Rodgers  their  support  at  the  rallies,  too. 
We  can't  give  a  game  proper  advertising 
without  a  rally,  and  we  can't  have  a  rally 
until  the  fellows  stop  playing  handball 
and  catches  long  enough  to  come  up  and 
hear  what's  to  be  said." 

"How  are  our  prospects  for  the  coming 
year?"  we  asked. 

"Good !  If  the  fellows  get  down  and 
support  the  teams.  But  we  have  got  to 
drop  three  things  for  our  vocabulary. 
The  most  important  is  inconsistency.  If 
we  expect  to  win  anything  we  have  got  to 
support  our  teams  at  every  game.  Not  a 
large  support  at  one  and  none  at  another. 

"Another  thing  is  the  swell-head.  That 
word  spells  defeat  every  time. 

"Lastly,  we  must  not  get  sour.  We 
must  not  go  to  a  game  thinking  that  we 
have  no  chance — the  best  team  would 
lose  if  backed  by  that  kind  of  spirit. 

"And  in  our  arch  of  triumph,  which  has 
as  a  foundation,  'clean  athletics,'  we  must 
place  as  a  keystone,  a  determination  to  win, 
or  the  whole  will  fall.  We  must  feel  that 
we  can't  lose.  By  this  I  don't  mean  swell- 
head.  We  must  win,  because  we  won't 
allow  the  other  fellow  to  beat  us.  There 
is  no  school  in  the   world  good   enough 


for  us  to  let  them  beat  us — we  must  know 
this.  We  have  got  to  fight  every  minute 
of  the  play — we  must  beat  the  other  fel- 
low as  badly  as  we  can.  We  are  not 
fighting  for  personal  glory,  we  are  fight- 
ing for  Lick,  and  for  Lick  we  must  win. 
Don't  let  anything  interfere  with  your  be- 
ing on  hand  at  every  game ;  cut  the 
dances." 

Here  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
palm  of  his  other  hand,  and  then  smiled. 

"Sounds  like  a  dime  lecture,  don't  it?" 
he  grinned.  "Well,  I  can't  help  it,  it's 
got  to  come  out. 

"That  reminds  me,  while  I'm  talking  I 
might  as  well  announce  that  I'm  thinking 
of  starting  a  'rat  crusade'  to  help  the 
student  body  out  of  debt.  Every  fellow 
will  be  expected  to  supply  one  rat.  There 
are  lots  here  ;  one  ate  half  my  lunch  to- 
day." 

Here  we  were  approached  by  a  tall, 
thin  youth,  who  held  forth  a  package  of 
tickets. 

"Come  on,  Hemlock!"  he  yelled,  "buy  a 
ticket  to  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  Sun- 
day evening,  February  23rd,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Debating  League  of  California." 

Ensign  looked  helplessly  at  us.  "More 
tickets,"  he  whispered;  "I  can't  get  away 
from  them,  I  see  them  in  my  dreams." 
Then  turning  to  the  ticket-seller  he 
roared,  "Blow!  Can't  you  see  I'm  talking 
to  a  couple  of  gents?  Don't  bother  me — 
I'm  broke  anyhow,  the  Valentine  box 
cleaned  me  out." 

The  tall  thin  one  sadly  "blew,"  and  En- 
sign smiled.  "Got  to  bluff  'em  somehow, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  carfare.  Wow ! 
There's  'Fairy'  Phillips!"  And  he  rushed 
off,  and  to  our  waiting  ears  were  borne, 
"Come  on,  'Fairy,'  let's  get  a  pie."  And 
they  marched  through  the  open   door. 

Doped  up  with  pen  and  brush  by 
BEATTY  and  "MON"  RANDALL. 


First  Co-ed — Do  you  think  that  it  is 
true  that  people  catch  anything  out  of 
kissing? 

Second  Co-ed — Oh,  I  don't  think  so. 
Just  see  how  often  you  have  been  kissed 
and  you  have  never  caught  anything  yet. 


Of  Course! 

Drawing  Teacher — Morbio,  you  ought 
to  be  here  and  see  how  quiet  the  class  is 
when  you  are  absent. 
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The   Rat 


i. 


in. 


Ala  made  me  a  swell  lunch  this  morning 

With  cake  and  chicken  and  cheese. 
I  locked  it  up  in  my  locker 

And  went  away  with  the  keys. 
When  I  came  to  get  it  at  noon  time 

Of  dainties  there  wasn't  a  thing 
Though    the    door   was   locked   they   had 
taken  it   all 

And  left  nothing  but  paper  and  string. 
It  was  a  rat ! 

II. 

My   home   along  after   the   earthquake 

Was  invaded  by  troops  of  men  ; 
They  ripped  plaster  off  and  cut  holes  in 
the  roof — 
They  were  chimney  inspectors  then. 
But  now  they  are  rat  inspectors, 

And  they  come  around  every  day 
To  search    in  ash-can  and    kitchen    and 
cellar 
In  the  old-time,  insolent  way — ■ 
To  starve  the  rat ! 


V. 

So  whatever  there  happens  in  'Frisco 
Be  it  plague  or  a  headache  or  wig 
There  is  always  a  place  where  you  can  lay 
the  blame 
Let  the  matter  be  little  or  big. 
There's  a  fellow  who  always  will  get  it 

Though  he  be  innocent  of  all  that. 
So  no  matter  what  happens  whatever, 
Just  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  rat. 
And  they'll  punish  the  rat ! 


My  girl's  hair  was  beautiful  golden, 

But  one  night  when  I  came  to  call 
She  was  dressed  up  to  kill  but  I  regret  to 
say 
Had  no  hair  to  speak  of  at  all ! 
She   didn't   know  of  it  till  finally  I   said, 
"What    a    strange    way    of    doing    your 
hair !" 
She  shrieked  and  ran  out  and  since  then 
She    don't    know    me   and    hanged    if    I 
care  ! 

You  see,  she'd  forgotten  her  rat ! 

IV. 
When   I  have  been  having  a  very  good 
time 
And  wake  up  with  a  pain  in  my  head,. 
And  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  sponge  in 
my  mouth, 
And  find  I  have  my  clothes  on  in  bed, 
When  I'm  sure  there  are  owls  on  the  gas- 
light 
While  the  green  polar  bears  in  the  tree 
Accompany  the  music  of  blue  cockatoos 
There's  sure  something  else  that  I  see — 
And  it's  a  pink  rat ! 


A  Question. 
If  a  plaid-clad  laddie's  daddy  had  a  fad 
for  adding,  would  the  plaid-clad  caddy 
laddie's  daddy  be  an  adder?  And  if  the 
plaid-clad  caddy  laddie  added  daddy  in  his 
adding,  would  the  plaid-clad  caddy  lad- 
die's daddy  make  the  plaid-clad  caddy 
laddie  sadder? 


An  Irish  boy  was  very  sick  while  cross- 
ing the  ocean  on  one  of  the  big  liners. 
A  motherly  looking  woman  approached 
him  and  said,  "I  see,  sonny,  that  your 
stomach  is  very  weak." 

The  boy  looked  up  and  said  proudly, 
"I  don't  know  about  that;  mine's  thrown, 
as  far  as  any  of  them." 


A  Misunderstanding. 

He  stole  a  kiss, 

And  the  angry  miss 
Exclaimed,  "I  like  your  cheek 

"That's  good,"  said  he, 

"I  shave,  you  see, 
Each  morning  in  the  week." 


A  lady  named   Arabelle  Water, 
Smiled    sweet    at     Dick    Tee    when     he 
sought  her. 
And  now  they  are  wed, 
A  scientist  said, 
'Twas    warmth    that    made    Tee    of    that 
Water. 
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THE  HANDY  HORSE. 


A  farmer's  and  a  carriage  horse, 

They  met  upon  the  street ; 
And  talking  of  the  autos, 

One  admitted  he  was  beat 

When  it  came  to  speed  and  spurting, 
But  the  carriage  horse  he  said — 

If  they  only  gave  him  half  a  chance — 
He'd  make  them  hang  their  head. 

The  farmer's  horse  then  told  how  he, 

When  drawing  in  a  load, 
Had  been  run  into  by  these  things 

And  rolled  upon  the  road. 

To-day  he  said  an  auto. 

Near  his  master's  place  broke  down ; 
How  he  looked  so  proud  and  happy, 

When  he  hauled  it  into  town. 

How  the  driver  then  swore  at  the  car, 

And  was  feeling  pretty  cross ; 
Because  he  thought  his  friends  would  see 

His  auto  hauled  by  a  horse. 


And  how  he  had  to  tramp  along, 

With  weary,  blistered  feet ; 
Worried  with  thoughts  of  meeting 

His  friends  upon  the  street. 

How  they'll  josh  and  joke  with  him, 
Said  the  farmer's  horse  so  brown  ; 

For  they  just  saw  me  hauling 
This  auto  broken  down. 

A.  SCHUMACHER,  '11. 


Taken  From  the  Roll  Book. 

One  Summer  a  Murray  Black  Crowe 
Tooker  Green  Berry  from  a  Twigg,  Felt 
a  Little  Payne,  stopped  to  Roos(t)  on  a 
Pyle,  in  a  Wharff,  near  a  Bridge.  The 
Bridgeman  Cooley  threw  a  Plum(b). 
The  Fox(y)  Crowe  was  killed,  and  was 
Eaton  by  a  Wolff. 


A  fishy  old  fisherman  named  Fisher, 
Fished  fish  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure  ; 
A  fish,   with   a  grin,   pulled   the   fisher- 
man in. 
And  now  they  are  fishing  the  fissure  for 
Fisher.  — Ex. 


PLAY   BALL 

We   carry   in   stock   a   complete   line   of   Spalding's   Athletic    Goods. 

ENJOY   MUSIC 

We  have  added  a  full  line  of  Phonographs,  Records,  Sheet  Music  and  other 
Musical  Supplies. 

Our  Stock  of  Stationery  and  School  Supplies  always  complete. 

POST  CARDS 

Something  always  new. 

INTERNATIONAL 
STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

301 1    SIXTEENTH    STREET 
CONNELLY  &  MILLER,  Props.  Telephone  Market  5512 
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Palace  Hardware  Co. 

Sporting  Department 

WRIGHT   &   DITSEN 

RACKETS 
ATHLETIC     GOODS 
GUNS  and  AMMUNITION 
FISHING   TACKLE,    BASEBALL    SUPPLIES 

581    MARKET    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Commercial  Viewing 

1  Specialty                                   Art  and  Picture  Framing 

Perry 

PHOTO   SUPPLIES 

Printing,  Mounting,  Developing,  Enlargements 

2460  MISSION  ST.,  nr.  21st. 

Phone  Market  231 

San  Francisco 

SAVINGS   DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN   BANK 

LIMITED 
Mission  Branch,  Mission  and  16th  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California 

We  desire  to  announce  that  we  have  established  a  SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 
in  conjunction  with  our  commercial  banking  business  and  are  receiving  savings  ac- 
counts which  draw  interest  at  the  usual  rate. 

We  are  now  in  our  new  home,  the  "Anglo"  building,  N.  W.  corner  of  16th  and 
Mission  Streets,  and  have  a  modern  and  well  appointed  banking  house  with  abso- 
lutely fire  and  earthquake  proof 

SAFE     DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  LTD. 

Head    Office— LONDON,   ENGLAND 

Main    Office— PINE    and    SANSOME    STREETS 

IGN.  STEINHART, 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL,  W.  K.  COLE, 

Managers.  Branch   Manager. 
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The  Overall  Laundry  and  Supply  Co. 


Jos.  T.  Cavanaugh,  Proprietor. 


Calls  Made  Every  Friday  at  4:30  p.  m.  and  Deliveries 
Made  Monday  at  8:30  a.  m. 


BUTTONS    SEWED   ON    AND    MENDING    DONE 


Overalls,  10  cents  Blouses,  10  cents  Overalls  with  Bib,  10  cents 

Jumpers,  10  cents  Aprons,  5  cents 


872  BRYANT  STREET,  Corner  Seventh 

Telephone  Market  143 


San  Francisco 


THE 
LYCEUM 


An  excellent  Preparatory  School 
for  the  University,  Law  and  Medical 
Colleges. 

Coaching  in  all  subjects  to  re- 
move conditions,  etc. 

DAY    AND    EVENING 
SESSIONS 


L.   H.   GRAU,  Ph.  D. 
PRINCIPAL 

2590   PINE   ST.,   Cor.   SCOTT 


Kodaks 

Get  one  now.     The  fleet  will  soon 

be   here   and   without   one   you   will 

miss  the  opportunity  of  a   lifetime. 

SEE  KINMAN 

2207    FILLMORE    STREET 

Phone  West  3916 
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Mission  Market 

2973-75-77    16th   St. 

The    Most    Convenient    Market    in    the 
Mission 

DELICATESSEN    AND     DAIRY 
PRODUCE 

FRUIT,     VEGETABLES,      FISH 
AND    POULTRY 

CHOICEST  STALL  FED  MEATS 
OF    ALL    KINDS 

BUTTER,    EGGS    AND    CREAM 


Butter  Churned  Daily  on  Premises 


Telephones: 
West  571 
West  572 


John  H.  Dumbrell, 
Proprietor 


Dumbrell's  Fruit  Market 

Finest  Quality  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Agent  for  Pure  Imported  Olive  Oil 


2841-43-45    CALIFORNIA    ST. 

Near  Devisadero  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Park  114 


Ashbury  Heights  Market 

HELD  &  BESTHORN,  Proprietors. 


BEEF,  VEAL,  MUTTON,  PORK,  Etc. 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION     PAID    TO     FAMILY    TRADE 


1589  HAIGHT  STREET,  Near  Clayton 


San  Francisco 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

STATIONERS,    BOOKSELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS 


565  to  571  MARKET  STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  O.  BOX  548 
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Mrs.  B.  Dettling 


SCHOOL    SUPPLIES,    STATIONERY,    BAKERY, 

LUNCH    ROOM,    FINE   CANDIES, 

DRAWING   MATERIALS 


386  UTAH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Rubber-Neck  Trip  Through  "The  Tiger"  Office 


Yes,  ladies  and  gents,  we  are  now  near- 
ing  the  office.  The  room  through  which 
we  are  passing  is  the  Dutch  room.  No 
little  girl,  that  is  not  an  altar.  It  is  the 
deserted  throne  of  one  William  Drew. 
That  is  his  coat  of  arms  on  the  door. 
Let  us  enter ;  now  step  up  and  pay  close 
attention.  No,  the  man  in  the  chair  is 
not  insane  and  there  is  no  danger.  Step 
out  from  behind  the  door,  madam,  and 
take  a  good  look  at  him.     This  that  we 


see  before  us  is  the  editor  of  that  pros- 
perous gem  of  literature,  "The  Frenzied 
Feline,"  and  he  is  raving  over  the  prize 
story  contest  in  his  usual  quiet  manner. 
Yes,  he  swears  horribly  at  times,  but  it 
is  very  handy  to  drive  timid  contributors 
out  of  the  office  without  leaving  his  chair. 
You  see  the  "Herr  Editor"  bunked  Gal- 
lagher, the  "managing  kid,"  out  of  "bump- 
steen  cart  wheels"  to  offer  as  prizes  for 
good  ( ?)  stories,  and  incidentally  elevate 


School    and    Club    Pins 

Badges,  Seals,  Dies,  Etc. 


IRVINE,  WIRTH  £&  JACHENS 


212Q    Market    Street 
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When  wearing  Tuxedo  suits,  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  they  are  just  correct   in   every  little   detail. 

The  designers  and  tailors  in  New  York  who  make  "The  Hastings" 
dress  garments  are  constantly  studying  to  perfect  their  style  and  grace, 
and  they  are  strictly  in  accord  with  the  fashion  as  decreed  for  1908,  as 
shown  above. 

The  superiority  of  style  and  finish  is  not  their  only  advantage.  The 
price  is  one-half  that  of  any  well-made  custom  suit.  Trying  on  a  gar- 
ment will  convince  you. 


THE  HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

VAN    NESS   AVENUE,    at    PINE    STREET 

Telephone   Franklin  525  San   Francisco 
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Do  You  Want  to  Know  Anything  About 

MACHINERY 

If  So,  Write  Us.      Data  Cheerfully  Furnished 


BOILERS     AND    I      HOISTS     AND        MINING 


TOOLS 

LATHES 
PLANERS 
DRILL    PRESSES 
BOLT    CUTTERS 
PIPE    MACHINES 
MILLING 

MACHINES 
PUNCHES 
SHEARS 

BENDING    ROLLS 
PNEUMATIC 

TOOLS 
DRILL 

GRINDERS 


SAW     MILL    AND 

WOOD-WORKING 

MACHINERY 

MOLDERS 

PLANERS 

FLOORERS 

SHAPERS 

BAND    SAWS 

BORING 

MACHINES 
SWING    SAWS 
RESAWS 
RIP    SAWS 
EDGERS 
MORTISERS 
TENONERS 


the  writing  standard  of  the  school.  No, 
that  is  not  a  door  mat  he  is  using,  but 
only  his  way  of  showing  the  judges  that 
he  does  not  approve  of  one  of  the  con- 
tributions. Yes,  those  are  the  judges 
sleeping  in  the  corner.  They  are  worn 
out  with  their  efforts.  You  see  they  had 
considerable  debate  on  the  best  method 
of  deciding  on  the  best  story.  Arch  Tin- 
ning wanted  to  throw  them  all  up  in  the 
air  and  the  one  that  stuck  to  the  ceiling 
won.  It  was  finally  decided  to  settle  it 
by  plucking  the  curly  locks  from  Cortel- 
you's  noble  brow  in  the  "loves  me — loves 
me  not"  fashion.  This  accounts  for  the 
semi-bald  person  on  the  floor  beside  what 
is  apparently  the  wreck  of  a  hair  mat- 
tress. Another  week  and  the  contest  will 
be  decided.  The  instruments  which  you 
see  hanging  around  the  room  are  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  forceps  for  pick- 
ing points  out  of  jokes  ;  the  microscope 
for  seeing  them,  and  the  editorial  scissors 
for  everything  from  picking  the  editor's 
teeth  to  persuading  freshmen  that  they 
had  better  beat  it  v^hile  their  shoes  are 
good.     What  is  that?     No,  that  is  not  a 


Telephone  West  5631 

Pan  Handle 
Bakery 

AND     CONFECTIONERY 

1598  Fulton  St.,  Corner  Lyon 

All  kinds  of 

BREAD,  CAKES, 
ROLLS,  PIES,  etc. 
FRESH  EVERY 
DAY 

Delivered    Free    of   Charge   to    Any 
Part  of  the  City. 
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White  Brothers 

(Incorporated) 

HARDWOOD     LUMBER 


Importers  and  dealers  in  Oak  Ship 
Plank  and  Timber,  Locust  Treenails 
and  Wedges,  Mahogany,  Primevera, 
Teak,  Walnut,  Butternut,  Cherry, 
Sycamore,  Ash,  Spanish  Cedar, 
Maple,  Gum,  Quarter  Sawed  Oak, 
Veneers  and  Dowels.  Special  sizes 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 


Cor.  SPEAR  and  HOWARD  STS. 
Tel.  Temp.  253  San  Francisco 


pair  of  searchlights,  but  a  pair  of  glasses, 
propelled  by  one  Hemlock  Ensign.  He 
is  sometimes  known  as  yell  leader.  He 
and  that  gent  who  is  trying  to  calm  the 
editor  by  reclining  on  his  neck,  are  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  on  the  calendar.  One  of 
their  principal  offenses  is  forcing  prehis- 
toric, antediluvian  jokes  on  a  defenseless 
student  body.  They  will  probably  adorn 
a  public  pillory  soon. 

No,  madam,  that  is  not  a  Chinese  New 
Year  celebration,  but  the  daily  unloading 
of  choice  Dutch  expressions,  and  I  fear 
our  retreat  is  cut  off,  as  the  Kaiserin  is 
sure  death  to  intruders.  Anyone  not 
wishing  to  remain  in  the  presence  of  the 
editorial  staff  is  at  liberty  to  make  his 
exit  by  the  drain  pipe,  which  you  will  find 
just  outside   the   window. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes 
our  tour.  Kindly  accept  these  subscrip- 
tion blanks,  fill  out  and  enclose  one  dol- 
lar, and  inform  your  friends  of  the  value 
of  the  pure  unadulterated,  reinforced  con- 
crete, fourteen  carat,  class  A,  jewel  of 
modern    literature,    The   Tiger. 


IF   IT'S   GOOD   WE    HAVE    IT' 


Mission  Delicacy 


Jaenicke  &  Co. 


3250  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET 


Phone  Market  4930 


Puckett's  Select  Academy  of  Dancing 

COTILLION    HALL  i59   CHURCH    STREET 

On  Fillmore  Car  Line  at  14th  and  Market  Sts. 
A  Place  where  Ballroom  Dancing  is  taught  as  it  should  be  taught. 


Classes — Mondays  and  Thursdays 


Graduates  Wednesdays 


THE     TIGER. 
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JOHN  FINN,  President 


ROBERT  B.  FINN,  Secretary 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

BABBITT  METALS  N.  W.  CORNER 

SOLDER  and  GALVANIZING  SECOND  and  HARRISON  STS. 


G.  L.  PAYNE,  President 


133-143     HOWARD     ST. 
San    Francisco,    California 


Telephone  Temporary  272 


Stop,  Look,  &  Listen 

DO  NOT  FORGET 

THAT10  per  cent  of  a11  Deaths  are 

1  11/1A        due  to  Accidental  Injury. 
T  W  A  T  60,000     People     were     killed     last 

ljrl-rt-J-        year    in    the    United    States. 
THAT   57,000    lost   Hand,    Foot   or    Sight. 

THAT  55,000   became   Disabled   for   Life. 

THAT2 


250," 


had    their    earning    power 


$5,000    insurance    in    case    of    accidental 

death,    loss   of   both    feet   or    hands,   both 

eyes,  hand  and  foot. 

$2,500  loss  of  hand  or  foot 

$1,666  loss  of  one  eye. 

$25  weekly  indemnity  for  total  disability. 

$10  weekly  indemnity  for  partial  disability. 

COST    $25 
Policy  accumulates  10%  a  year  (5  years) 
up   to   50%    increase.      Original   and    Ac- 
cumulations   doubled    for    certain    speci- 
fied accidents. 
THE  TRAVELERS'  INSURANCE  CO. 

A.    F.    BRIDGE,    Manager. 
Monadnock   Bldg.  San    Francisco,   Cal. 
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CONTRA  COSTA  STANDARD 

Has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  published  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  Represents  all  the  interests  of  the  leading  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  manufacturing  center  of  California.         .... 


Produces  Best  Results  for  Advertisers. 

MARTINEZ,  CALIFORNIA 


Write  for  Rates 


We  Knit  To  Fit 

And  carry  in  stock  every  style  and  weight  of 

JERSEY  and  SWEATER  COATS 


Athletic  Goods  for  Track,  Field  and 
Gym.  Largest  Assortment  of  Bath  and 
Lounging  Robes  on  the  Coast.  Good 
Durable  Underwear  in  Lisle,  Linen, 
Silk  and  Wool  at  reasonable  prices. 


Mills: 
Grove  and  Laguna  Sts. 

Store  : 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Cal.  St. 

Phone  Franklin  1024 


H.  HARTJE 


—DEALER  IN— 

GROCERIES,  PROVISIONS 
WOOD  AND  COAL 
HAY  AND  GRAIN 


Cor.     16th     St.    and     Potrero     Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stevens  &  Agar 

DRY  GOODS,  NOTIONS 

OVERALLS,  JUMPERS,  SHOES,  Etc. 
357  Potrero  Ave.,  Near  16th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Telephone  West  518 


Jonn  H.  Tietjen  Co. 

FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Wines, 

House  Furnishing  Articles. 

WASHINGTON   AND   FILLMORE   STRRETS 


Eggert's  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Meals  three  times  a  day  at  25c. 


2545  SEVENTEENTH  ST.,  S.  E.  Cor.  York  St. 

A.   EGGERT,    Proprietor. 


San  Francisco 


Louis  Scheeline    § 


404,  14ih  St.,  Oakland 


College  Tailor 


The  new  Spring  suitings  selected  personally  by  me 
in  New  York  during  my  recent  trip  have  now  arrived. 
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BOOKS 

CANDIES 

STATIONERY 

LUNCHES 

CORNUCOPIAS 

COFFEE 

— AT— 

Miss 

M 

.  Dono 

hue's 

JUST 

AROUND    THE 

CORNER 

355  POTRERO  AVENUE 

NEAR  16th  STREET 

Telephone  West  891 

W.   F.   Roberts 

ALTA   PLAZA  MARKET 

DEALER    IN 

STALL  FED   MEATS 

Poultry,  Game,  Oysters,  Fish,  Crabs,  Etc. 

Corned  and   Smoked   Meats   a   Specialty. 

Cambridge    Sausages    a    Specialty. 

2847-49-51    CALIFORNIA    ST. 
Near   Devisadero  San   Francisco 

ORDERS    PROMPTLY    DELIVERED 


Telephone  Special  1116 

S.  F.  PIONEER 
VARNISH  WORKS 

E.  L.   HUETER,  Proprietor 

Fine  Coach,  Railway  and  Furniture 

VARNISHES 

Architectural  Wood  Finishes 

FACTORY: 

24th  and  KANSAS 

OFFICE  and  SALESROOM: 

1814  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY" 

Your  California  Insurance  Co.  paid 
$1,832,000  in  losses  in  the  San 
Francisco  Conflagration  at  the  rate 
of  1  00  cents  on  the  dollar  and  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  honorable  dealing,  in 
proportion  to  its  assets,  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  fire  insurance. 

HOME  OFFICE,         -        -        -         No.  550  SACRAMENTO  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Stylish   and  Classy 
Clothes 

That  bear  that  fashionable  and  superior  look  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
combined  effect  of  clever  cutting  with  the  finishing  skill  of  the  finest  tailors. 
Our  clothes  fulfill  all  first-class  needs  and  are  superior  to  clothes  that 
are  generally  sold  by  other  tailors  at  double  our  price. 

Suits  to  order  from  $22.50  up. 
Overcoats  to   order  from  $22.50  up. 
Trousers  to  order  from  $5.50  up. 

Chas.     Lyons 

LONDON    TAILOR 

FOUR    COMPLETE    STORES. 
771    MARKET   STREET  731  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 

1432  FILLMORE  STREET  958  BROADWAY,  Oakland 
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The  James  H.  Barry  Co. 


THE  STAR  PRESS 


WE    PRINT    "THE    TIGER 


PRINTERS  and 
PUBLISHERS 


212-214  Leavenworth 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE    FRANKLIN    721 


The 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 

Is   the  Paper   of  To-day 
In    San    Francisco 

A  Newspaper  All  the 
Time  for  All  the  People 

The  Call's  Only  Interest 
Is  the  People's  Interest 

Sunset  Route 


The  Comfortable  Way,  W inter  or  Summer 

^  Personally  Conducted  Excursion  Parties  Every 
Week  to  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington. 

1§  Your  Choice  of  either  Rail  or  Southern  Pacific's 
New  Orleans-New  York  Luxurious  Steamer 
Line  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

CJ  Drawing-room-Parlor-Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  New  Orleans  without  Change. 


Southern  Pacific 


